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The Labor Leaders New “Plan” 


The strategy of the railway labor union leaders is 
well worth studying, and perhaps even imitating, be- 
cause it has been so successful. It resembles that of 
Hitler, who has won more by bluffing than Bismarck 
won by three wars. The last important strike on the 
railways, and the only nation-wide railway strike that 
ever occurred, was the shop employees’ strike in 1922. 
The labor leaders lost it, as the Germans were under- 
stood to have lost the Great War. But the labor leaders, 
a la Hitler, have since succeeded in gaining more by 
out-maneuvering, out-bluffing and out-bullying railway 
managements than they ever lost, or ever could have 
gained, or could gain now, by a strike. 

The railways made in 1926 the largest gross earnings 
in their history and also the largest percentage of re- 
turn upon investment since the war. It was also in 
that year that the managements of some railways joined 
the labor leaders in getting the Railway Labor Act 
substituted for the labor provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act. The gross earnings of the railways in the first 
seven months of 1938 were 46 per cent less than in the 
first seven months of 1926. If the gross earnings of an 
industry so greatly decline and the average hourly wage 
it pays does not decline but actually increases, there 
must result a drastic reduction of employment, or bank- 
ruptcy of the industry, or both. We are confronted 
with both. The average hourly railway wage in 1926 
was about 64 cents. In 1938 it is about 78 cents. an 
advance of 22 per cent. Return earned upon investment 
in the first seven months of 1926 was at an annual rate 
of 5.06 per cent. In the first seven months of 1938 
it was at an annual rate of 0.84 per cent. 

Labor leaders who, in the teeth of such declines of 
gross earnings and return on investment, could get 
and thus far maintain such an advance in wages, must 
be conceded, like Hitler, to have a lot on the ball, or 
to have been dealing with an industry the management 
of which, like certain governments in Europe, has been 
willing to pay almost any price for peace. In Europe 
the price has been paid, not by the nations whose gov- 
ernments have “saved peace,’ but by Czechoslovakia. 
In this country it has been paid principally by railway 
security-owners. 


Another Maneuver in Labor Union Strategy 


The leaders of eighteen of the labor unions are mak- 
li! a new maneuver. They have had their counsel 
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in the hearings before the emergency fact-finding board 
appointed by President Roosevelt propose that, in lieu 
of a reduction of wages, railway managements and labor 
leaders shall get together and formulate a program for 
solution of the railroad problem consisting of “‘co- 
ordination of all means of transportation,” “financial 
re-organization of the railways,’ and some other fine 
language. No doubt this sounds good to many people. 
It may sound good even to some railway managements. 
Almost everybody believes the railroad problem can and 
should be solved by some kind of a miracle. ‘Their idea 
of the right kind of miracle is one that will save the 
railways from government ownership without involving 
any sacrifice by anybody—excepting, perhaps, railway 
security-owners. All those having this idea will be hos- 
pitable to the suggestion of the labor leaders and their 
counsel. Most persons believe what they want to be- 
lieve regardless of plain facts or because they are too 
lazy to ascertain facts. All such persons will be dis- 
posed to accept the labor leaders’ new painless plan and 
the propaganda disseminated in support of it. 

It may be worth while, nevertheless, to raise some 
questions regarding it. Why have they delayed pro- 
posing and publicizing it until they could present it to 
the fact-finding board? We have had a railroad prob- 
lem for many years. We have had a very acute one for 
eight years. We have had for about fifteen years in- 
creasing competition with the railways by carriers that 
have not been regulated as the railways have been and 
that have been subsidized by the government as the 
railways have not been. After the Railway Age had 
been fighting this competition for some years this paper 
in 1930 published an editorial criticizing the labor lead- 
ers because they had been doing nothing to protect the 
members of their unions from it, although they were 
being paid to protect their members’ jobs. This was 
followed in a few months by adoption of resolutions by 
all the national unions condemning subsidized and un- 
regulated competition ; and numerous state associations 
of railway employees and taxpayers were formed to 
fight it. What have the heads of the unions really done 
along this line in the subsequent eight years? Mighty 
little. As this paper repeatedly has pointed out, they 
have shown their true principles and policies by gi 
their political endorsements to public men who have 
supported their various kinds of proposed make-work 
legislation absolutely regardless of how these men have 
voted on proposed legislation affecting the subsidized 
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and unregulated competition which for so many years 
has been reducing railway earnings and railway jobs. 


The “Era of Good Feeling” 


Railway wages were advanced last year. There was 
subsequently a lot of talk about a “new era of good 
feeling” and co-operation between railway manage- 
ments and the labor unions—just as there has been 
since the complete surrender to Hitler a lot of talk 
about peace and co-operation in Europe. What has 
come of all this talk during the last year since railway 
earnings and employment began making a nose dive? 
Much less than nothing. It was understood there was 
to be a “holiday” regarding make-work legislation and 
that there were to be co-operative negotiations for 
changes in fantastically expensive working rules and 
their interpretation. But the labor leaders soon joined 
in promoting train limit legislation as strongly as they 
ever promoted any make-work legislation. There have 
been no negotiations regarding working rules. Referees 
of the National Adjustment Boards have continued to 
mulct the railways by upholding racketeering claims 
of the unions. The labor leaders have opposed any re- 
duction of the highest wages in history in the worst 
year in railway history, and have disseminated all of 
the old kinds and some new kinds of lying propaganda 
to discredit the industry upon which their members de- 
pend for employment. 

After all that has occurred, the purpose of this latest 
maneuver of the labor leaders is obvious. It is to mis- 
lead the public and the fact-finding board—which can 
learn very little within thirty days about the railroad in- 
dustry’s real situation and problem—into believing 
there is a way easily to solve that problem without any 
reduction of wages. It is good strategy. It may mis- 
lead the public and the fact-finding board. It may even 
afford some railway managements an alibi for consult- 
ing their fears rather than the facts, and, like certain 
statesmen in Europe, displaying their timidity and call 
it statesmanship. 


Mr. Harrison Versus the Facts 


But facts are stubborn things. They often influence 
those who do not believe merely what they want to 
believe. And there is no fact regarding the present 
immediate problem of the railroad industry more cer- 
tain and stubborn than that there is no solution of it 
that does not include a reduction of wages. George M. 
Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, completely misrepresented the situation in 
a recent radio address. If he believed the facts would 
bear stating, why did he not state them? He said: “It 
is estimated that at the close of this year the railroads 
should have a profit of more than $700,000,000 after 
paying all operating expenses. Reports of railway earn- 
ings for the month of August show rail profits about 
the same as August last year. Forecasts for the last 
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four months indicate that car loadings will exceed the 
similar period of last year. Business levels do not 
justify a cut in wages.” 

It has been said there are three kinds of liars—plain 
liars, d liars and statisticians. Mr. Harrison must 
employ them all to make estimates for him. The word 
“profits” in its ordinary usage means earnings left 
after paying operating expenses, taxes and fixed charges. 
Using the word in-this sense, the railway industry had 
a loss of $181,000,000, or $772 per mile of line in the 
first six months of 1938; and there is not the remotest 
chance it will make any profits in 1938. What Mr. 
Harrison perhaps meant by “profits” is net operating 
income, which is the amount of earnings left after 
merely paying operating expenses and taxes. Net 
operating income in the first eight months of 1938 was 
$155,000,000. To reach $700,000,000 in the entire 
year it would have to be $545,000,000 in the last one- 
third of the year. The railways have never earned that 
much in the last one-third of any year in their history. 
The only depression years in the last one-third of which 
they earned even one-half of it was 1936. 





The “Affluent” Railways 


Mr. Harrison referred to the affluence of the rail- 
ways in August. At the same rate of return as in 
August their net operating income in the last four 
months of 1938 would be $172,000,000. This would 
make it $327,000,000 for the year. It will be larger 
than this if the present slow increase of traffic con- 
tinues, but in the entire year not much more than half 
of Mr. Harrison’s estimate. In September freight car 
loadings were 19.4 per cent smaller than in September, 
1937. Where, then, did he get an estimate that in the 
last four months of this year they “will exceed the 
similar period of last year’? Of such stuff is railway 
labor union propaganda made, even when disseminated 
by the supposedly most honest of railway labor leaders. 
(See Railway Age of September 10, page 375, under 
caption “What Railway Labor Leaders Think of Each 
Other,” for what some other labor leaders say of each 
others’ veracity. The railways will make in 1938 a 
smaller net operating income than in any preceding 
year of the depression excepting perhaps 1932. They 
will probably incur a loss after fixed charges of $140,- 
000,000, the largest of any year of the depression ; and 
this will make the net loss incurred by the industry for 
its stockholders during the entire seven years since 
1931 about $32,000,000. 

There can be no solution of the railroad problem 
under private ownership without government subsidies 
excepting by means that will convert the industry as a 
whole. from a losing into a profit-earning enterprise. 
There is no way to convert it into a profit-earning en- 
terprise excepting by widening the margin between its 
gross earnings, on the one hand, and its operating ex- 
penses and taxes, on the other hand,—i.e., by increas- 
ing its net operating income. 


— 
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Do the labor leaders in their new plan propose defi- 
nite means of accomplishing that? Not according to 
any information that has reached us. The best means 
for all concerned would be increase of traffic and gross 
earnings. That railway freight has never recovered 
to the pre-depression level, and in September was 43 
per cent smaller than it averaged in the five years 
1925-1929, has been principally due to the economic 
policies of the New Deal which have prevented revival 
of production and construction by the industries pro- 
viding traffic. Labor leaders do not propose any 
changes in these policies. On the contrary, they have 
advocated and still defend them, although no economist 
of any reputation whatever among economists, and al- 
most no business man, believes there can ever be a full 
revival of construction, production and traffic as long 
as these policies are continued. 


What Do the Labor Leaders Propose? 


What policies, then, do the labor leaders propose that 
they and railway managements shall agree upon for 
rehabilitation of the railway industry? The only defi- 
nite suggestion offered by them is for “financial re- 
organization” of the railroads. The obvious and avowed 
purpose of that is not to increase net operating income, 
but to reduce the amount of it that must be earned 
for investors on the assumption that this will increase 
the amount that can be paid to labor. The labor lead- 
ers have succeeded, through advances in wages, in 
appropriating for a greatly reduced number of em- 
ployees all the benefits of the increased efficiency re- 
sulting from investment; and now they ask railway 
managements to unite with them in finally and com- 
pletely despoiling those who have made the investment. 
Disregarding the fact that this is an invitation for the 
managements to commit an act of perfidy and dishonor, 
it should, perhaps, be emphasized again that the man- 
agements have no power to agree with the labor lead- 
ers or anybody else upon financial reorganizations. 
The managements can agree to establish and maintain 
wages necessitating financial reorganization, but at that 
point their authority ends. What and how drastic 
financial reorganizations shall be made are legally de- 
terminable by security-owners and the courts. 


Why Not an Agreement Regarding 
“Make-Work” Legislation? 


Perhaps the labor leaders contemplate agreements by 
them and the managements to advance rates. But ob- 
viously any such agreement to which the traveling and 
shipping public and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion did not subscribe would be valueless. Do they 
propose an agreement in behalf of legislation to im- 
prove the rate-making provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by assuring’ the railways a “fair re- 
turn’? The labor leaders have much influence with 
the President and Congress ; but they would soon find 
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that the shipping public, especially the farmers, also 
could exert great influence in Washington apropos a 
combination of labor leaders and railway managers in 
behalf of legislation to enable the railways to earn a 
“fair return” during depression in spite of the highest 
wages in history. 

Perhaps they contemplate an agreement by railway 
management and labor to promote legislation reducing 
the subsidies and increasing the regulation of compet- 
ing carriers. That would be in the interest of the 
railways, their employees and the public. But why 
not also an agreement that the labor unions will quit 
promoting “make-work” legislation to reduce the eff- 
ciency and increase the cost of railway operation? That 
also would be in the interest of the railways, most of 
their employees and the public. But could the eighteen 
unions represented by Mr. Harrison and his counsel 
get Brother Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, to join in such an agreement? We 
fear not. Brother Whitney repeatedly within the last 
few years has denounced Brother Harrison as a traitor 
to organized labor because Brother Harrison has osten- 
sibly tried to co-operate with railway managements for 
a solution of the railroad problem. Imagine, then, 
what Brother Whitney would say and do if Brother 
Harrison really did co-operate. 


Government Subsidies to Maintain Wages? 


There is one remaining matter regarding which rail- 
way managements and the labor leaders might agree. 
They might agree to demand that, in order to enable 
the railways to maintain the highest wages in history 
and carry on under private ownership, they should be 
subsidized from the public treasury as their competitors 
by water and highway are already. On the basis of 
prospective traffic and gross earnings under New Deal 
policies this is the only means by which most railroads 
can be saved from bankruptcy without a reduction of 
wages. President Roosevelt once publicly expressed 
his opposition to a reduction of wages. He later ex- 
pressed opposition to Mr. Harrison’s proposal of rail- 
way subsidies. His fact-finding board consists of intelli- 
gent and able men. But if their economic philosophy 
or the views already expressed by the President should 
cause them to find against a substantial reduction of 
wages they should answer the vitally important ques- 
tion, “What will happen to the railway industry if 
there is not a reduction of wages and it is not given 
subsidies ?” 

The Railway Age is opposed to subsidies for any 
means of transportation or any kind of business. But 
the Railway Age claims that it knows as much about 
the railway industry of the United States, its present 
condition and problem as anybody; and we are unable 
to conceive of any solution of the present railroad 
problem under private ownership that does not include 
either a reduction of wages or subsidies to the rail- 
roads from the public treasury. To pay subsidies at 
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the expense of the general taxpayer to enable the rail- 
ways to maintain present wages would be, in our opin- 
ion, economically indefensible ; but it would be no more 
economically and morally indefensible than-for the 
government to demand maintenance of present wage 
schedules. 


A Problem that Defies Miraculous Solution 


What is this new plan of the labor leaders for solu- 
tion of the railroad problem without a reduction of 
wages? They have not, and cannot have, any such 
plan that is of the slightest value. Their announce- 
ment is merely a red herring intended to divert atten- 
tion from the real problem—simply a new move in 
their amazingly successful a la Hitler strategy. We 
can evade vitally important facts, but they will still 
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exist and control our destinies. It is a vitally impor- 
tant and incontrovertible fact that no great industry 
can long be kept under private ownership if it is neither 
subsidized enough nor able to maintain enough mar- 
gin between its gross earnings, on the one hand, and 
its operating expenses and taxes, on the other hand, 
to enable it to raisé‘and invest’ the capital that it must 
raise and invest in order to carry on. The time has 
come, if private ownership of railways is to be pre- 
served, when we must quit looking for miraculous solu- 
tions of the railroad problem that will not, even tempo- 
rarily, cost anybody anything. It can be solved only 
by travelers, shippers, employees and security-owners 
making the sacrifices necessary to solve it. If each of 
them does not make some sacrifice, they will all make 
the greatest sacrifice-—that of forcing government own- 
ership on themselves and the American people. 


Emergency Board's Hearings 


Big send-off for sessions expected to continue until October 1'7 
on six-hour day, six-day week schedule 


fashion since all publicity mediums began cover- 

ing “good” stories, the Emergency Board hear- 
ings on the railroad wage controversy got under way in 
Washington, D. C., on September 30. Members of the 
board, who will make their report to President Roosevelt 
within 30 days from the date of their appointment (Sep- 
tember 27) are: Chairman—Walter P. Stacy, chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina; H. A. 
Millis, retired chairman of the University of Chicago’s 
department of economics; and James M. Landis, dean 
of Harvard Law School. 

Some 300 persons were on hand for the premiere ses- 
sion, including a large turnout of railway executives and 
labor leaders, numerous reporters, newspaper camera- 
men and newsreel’ photographers... Only the. radio. was 
absent ; but then George M. Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, and Herbert A. 
Enochs, chairman of the Carriers’ Joint Conference Com- 
mittee, had spoken their respective pieces over the air 
earlier in the week. 


R isstion much of that fanfare which has come into 


Harrison and Enochs Perform for Newsreels 


During the first half hour or so on the opening day 
the photographers’ bulbs flashed in rapid succession as 
the board and the principal representatives of the con- 
tending parties were “shot” from various angles. Most 
of the cameramen, however, missed one “picture-worthy” 
pose when they failed to snap Mr. Enochs as he walked 
over and shook hands with Mr. Harrison. The pho- 
tographers begged for a re-enactment, but Messrs. Har- 
rison and Enochs seemingly had become a bit shy—the 
best they would give was an “intimate-conversation” 
pose. The newsreel men had their innings during the 


noon recess when Messrs. Harrison and Enochs made 
brief statements for the motion picture audiences. Mr. 
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Harrison got in a word for labor's favorite annual-wage 
figure of $1,115; but Mr. Enochs, approaching the micro- 
phone, said that he would not, with the few words allotted 
to him, attempt to answer “George” on that one. He 
made a general statement to the effect that the rail- 
roads welcomed the Emergency-Board investigation of 
their case on its merits. 

Meanwhile, the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion’s “extra-curricular” publicity activities have been 
set up in the form of Friday-evening press conferences, 
beginning October 7 and continuing “on succeeding Fri- 
day nights while the present negotiations continue.” 
These press conferences are to be held at the Hamilton 
Hotel, Washington, where R. L. E. A. will also enter- 
tain newspapermen at a dinner on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 10. The announcement said that an hour had been 
set aside for the first press confétence “so that news. cor- 
respondents may have the benefit of a thorough discus- 
sion of issues and developments in the railroad wage 
controversy with union representatives.” 


The morning session of the hearing’s first day covered ° 


the usual discussions of procedure and the opening state- 
ment of J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, who is in charge of the car- 
riers’ presentation in support of their proposal to reduce 
wages 15 per cent. Mr. Fort was followed in turn by 
Judge Charles M. Hay of St. Louis, Mo., counsel for 
the 18 unions presenting their case through the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, and Tom Davis of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., counsel for the non-affiliated Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, which is conducting its own 
case. At the close of the first day’s sessions Chairman 
Stacy revealed the tentative plan of the board to conclude 
hearings not later than October 17. In order to protect 
that deadline, while meeting the requests of the parties 
for time to make their presentations, he went on, it is 
necessary for the board to sit six hours a day, six days 
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a week. The hours are: 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., and 
2 p. m. to 5 p. m. 

Judge Stacy opened the hearing with a reading of the 
President’s proclamation, continuing to suggest that the 
parties agree among themselves as to procedure, since 
the board’s only purpose was to try to ascertain the 
facts—it desired “to get the full picture,” and “it won’t 
make much difference how the picture is. painted.” Mr. 
Fort then outlined the tentative agreement among coun- 
sel that the railroads would introduce the testimony of 
their witnesses after all parties had made their opening 
statements. He asked, however, that all cross-examina- 
tion of carrier witnesses follow immediately upon such 
witness’ direct testimony. Here came some discussion as 
to procedure for the separate cross-examinations by Judge 
Hay and B. of R. T. Counsel Davis; but it ended when 
Chairman Stacy observed that so far as the Board is 
concerned there was only one emergency—the wage con- 
troversy. 


R. L. E. A. and B. of R. T. Positions the Same 


Further references to the separate labor presentations 
came when Mr. Landis asked Mr. Davis if the B. of 
R. T.’s independent action meant that its position was in 
any important respect different from that of the 18 co- 
operating organizations. Mr. Davis replied that the po- 
sitions in the wage case were in substance the same—the 
separate presentations were due “to some difference of 
opinion among the men.” There was also some talk of 
the absence of the American Train Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion and the Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. J. G. 
Luhrsen, executive secretary-treasurer of R. L. E. A., 
who is on leave of absence from the presidency of the 
Train Dispatchers’ Association, explained that although 
the dispatchers got no increase last year, the 15 per cent 
wage-cut notices were served upon them. The carriers, 
however, did not suggest that they join the national con- 
ferences; and the dispatchers have answered the reduc- 
tion notices with a demand for a 10 per cent pay increase. 
The case is still pending on the individual roads, as is 
that of all employees of the few Class I roads which 
did not take part in the national conferences. Mr. Har- 
rison explained that in most of the latter instances there 
was an agreement to be governed by the outcome of the 
national proceeding; thus, he added, it might be said 
that all Class I roads have a wage question before the 
board. Explaining the failure to serve notices on mem- 
bers of the Order of Sleeping Car Conductors, Mr. Fort 
said that contracts with that organization had not expired 
when the wage-cut move was initiated. 

Mr. Landis asked more questions than the other board 
members, although Chairman Stacy broke in here and 
there—once to ask Judge Hay if he cared to go into the 
refusal: of the unions: to:submit the controversy to arbi- 
tration. Judge Hay didn’t think he had anything to say 
on that point ; and when Mr. Fort asked “What could he 
say?” Mr. Harrison broke in to point out that the matter 
of agreeing to arbitrate was voluntary, and the railroads 
had often refused in the past to thus resolve controversies. 
This time, the R. L. E. A. chairman went on, labor 
availed itself of its privileges, the primary reason being 
what they regarded as the failure of the carriers to make 
any showing in the conferences—“therefore, we had 
nothing to arbitrate.” 


Unions Created Emergency, Says Fort 


Not many things which are new were said by counsel 
and witnesses as the railroads proceeded to retell the 
Story of the industry’s plight, and as the union lawyers, 
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in opening statements and in cross-examination, sought 
to locate the causes and possible remedies for such 
distress in places other than the present wage scale. In 
his opening statement Mr. Fort placed the responsibility 
for the creation of the Emergency Board upon the shoul- 
ders of the railway unions. In explanation of this state- 
ment, he pointed out how the law provides methods for 
“an orderly, peaceable and fair settlement of railroad 
wage disputes.” The railroads, he stated, have followed 
strictly both the letter and the spirit of the law. “But,” 
continued Mr. Fort, “immediately after wage reduction 
notices were served on May 12, responsible leaders of 
railroad labor organizations publicly announced that they 
would agree to no reduction of wages, thus nullifying in 
advance the effectiveness of the methods of conference 
and mediation provided by law. They prejudged the case 
in their own favor before there was any opportunity to 
present facts and arguments. Under such circumstances, 
it could hardly be hoped that conference or mediation 
would result in settlement.” 

Dealing next with the unions’ refusal to arbitrate, al- 
though arbitration had. been accepted by the carriers, the 
A. A. R. general solicitor said that “the representatives of 
the employees did not enter this situation with open minds. 
They will, I assume, explain to you why they took a 
strike vote instead of agreeing to submit this dispute 
to an arbitration board with authority to render a binding 
decision. If their action was not dictated by lack of con- 
fidence in their cause, let them tell you what did dictate 
it.” Stating that an Emergency Board is not a second 
Mediation Board, with a primary duty of bringing about 
a settlement through compromise, or give and take, Mr. 
Fort pointed out that the duty of this board is to deal 
with the merits of the controversy. The question at issue, 
he added, is: “Under all the circumstances, is the pro- 
posed wage reduction just and reasonable?” 

Before discussing in detail the evidence to be presented 
by the railroads, Mr. Fort told the board that the present 
question involves the general. level of railroad wages; 
that time limitations alone make it impossible to deal 
with the wages of individual employees or groups of 
employees, and that, “if it were not possible to deal 
with the general level and with all employees alike, a 
board of this kind would be reduced to administrative 
paralysis.” 

He summarized the railroad evidence as being designed 
to show: “That the railroad industry is now in a critical 
and desperate financial condition, with business running 
about 20 per cent lower than last year; in contrast, the 
railroad employees who are still on the payrolls are re- 
ceiving the most liberal wages in history; but 250,000 
railroad employees have lost their jobs in the last year 
partly because of the inability of the railroads to pay 
them ; railroad employees are now receiving higher aver- 
age earnings than employees generally—they constitute 
a group which is fortunately placed in the economic scale. 
in spite of the fact that the industry from which they 
obtain their living has reached a low ebb.” 


Not a “Tin-Cup” Case 


“This is not a tin-cup case,” Mr. Fort went on. “We 
are asking for a reduction because the general level of 
railroad wages is unreasonably high in the light of exist- 
ing conditions which bear upon the question of what is 
a reasonable level of wages. These conditions include, 
as a most important factor, the desperate financial condi- 
tion of the railroad industry, and include, also, the cost 
of living, general economic conditions and the situation 
with respect to other employees and citizens generally. 
The point is that there is no such thing as a reasonable 








level of wages which exists apart, as a thing suspended 
in thin air. The reasonableness of a wage level can be 
determined only in the light of conditions existing at any 
given time. The fact that a wage level is just and rea- 
sonable at one time is no indication that it is just and 
reasonable at another time when wholly different condi- 
tions prevail. 

“Repeatedly, in the past, rail wages have been raised 
because living costs have gone up, or because of improve- 
ment in the railroads’ situation, or because of a bettered 
economic situation generally. It is a poor rule which 
does not work both ways. In fact, it is an impracticable 
rule, impossible of application. It is flying into the teeth 
of economic law to say that wages should be raised by 
reason of favorable conditions to a point made possible 
only by favorable conditions and should fail to respond to 
unfavorable conditions. It is an attempt to deny the 
philosophy of arithmetic. Payrolls cannot be met when 
there is no money to meet them. 

“Where does the interest of railroad employees lie in 
this situation? Is it to their interest to have their indus- 
try burdened with a wage level it cannot carry? If the 
railroads do not meet the new competition with which 
they are now faced, their business will be lost, and they 
will be able to offer less and less employment oppor- 
tunity. There will be further abandonment of mileage, 
fewer trains, more closed stations. The interest of the 
men lies in the preservation of their industry. More peo- 
ple will be employed, if wages are reduced, than there 
will be if present wage scales are maintained. 

“Restoration of the railroad industry to health would 
be a powerful aid to national recovery. The rail- 
roads are ordinarily tremendous buyers of a multi- 
tude of goods and commodities, some 70,000 in number, 
which are produced in every part of the country. They 
thus furnish, indirectly, employment to hundreds of 
thousands of workers in other industries. When a key 
industry of this kind is facing disaster, it cannot aid 
national recovery.” 

Mr. Fort also referred to the rate-increase method of 
meeting present conditions, but only to dismiss it with 
the assertion that the carriers have exhausted for the time 
being that source of relief. The Railroad Retirement 
Board’s compilation from which the labor organizations 
got the $1,115 annual wage figure was characterized by 
Mr. Fort as a study which neither shows low earnings 
nor reflects fairly any condition of unemployment. He 
explained (as has been pointed out in previous issues of 
Railway Age) that the compilation covered all persons 
who received any pay from any railroad during 1937, 
including casual workers looking to other fields for their 
livelihood. 


Labor Regards Present Wages “Inadequate” 


Following Mr. Fort, Judge Hay got off with the as- 
sertion that there has never been any contention by the 
carriers that the wage level was too high. Thus, if, as 
Mr. Fort said, this is not a “tin-cup” proceeding, the R. L. 
FE. A. counsel thinks the “tin cup” must have been 
abandoned very recently. He went on to express the 
hope that from the hearings would come a “flood of light 
on the real problems of the railroads” so that manage- 
ment and labor could go forth on a constructive program. 
After next stating the position of labor to be one hold- 
ing that present wages are “in fact inadequate compen- 
sation for the services rendered,” Judge Hay spent con- 
siderable time discussing the Retirement Board’s com- 
pilation from whence came the above-mentioned $1,115 
average 1937 wage. His view was that the railroad in- 
dustry needs today not a wage cut but “a comprehensive 
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plan for the proper regulation and correlation of all forms 
of transportation, the correction of financial abuses and 
a thorough program of reorganizations.” He thought it 
a “pity” that the wage controversy couldn’t end that day 
so management and labor could get to work on such a 
program. Much of the remainder of Judge Hay’s state- 
ment was a discussion of the case along the lines fol- 
lowed in the R. L. E. A. pamphlet entitled “The Wages 
of Railroad Labor, 1938” which was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of October 1, page 486. 

It was B. of R. T. Counsel Davis who grabbed most 
of last week-end’s headlines with his charges that the 
railroads—the “most mendacious beggars the world has 
ever known”—were not acting in good faith; that they 
would be “very happy” if they could get a one per cent 
cut and thereby break down the basic wage structure by 
obtaining recognition of the “ability-to-pay’ doctrine. 
Picturesque with his long hair and frock coat, Mr. Davis 
was easily the orator of the occasion. It was his posi- 
tion that no industry has the right to exist that does not 
pay its workers a living wage. Incidentally he revealed 
that 98.2 per cent of the B. of R. T. members voted in 
favor of the strike, while “960,000 out of a million” in the 
other 18 organizations also favored a walkout. 

Mr. Davis hoped that the board would not follow the 
“bad example” which the railroads “want to give the 
country ;” he hoped it would read the 1932 wage-deduc- 
tion agreement to see where “the door was left open to 
put more men out of work.” Before that agreement 
was one year old, he asserted, it “wasn’t worth the paper 
it was written on.” And to him the conclusion is “un- 
avoidable” that this deduction did not help the railroads. 
Next Mr. Davis submitted an A. A. R. advertisement, 
which he said set forth in “better language’ than he could 
“the proposition we’re contending for,” i.e., how railway 
wages create purchasing power, sending money ’round 
and ’round. 


Cites Increases in Executive Salaries 


The wage-cut demand, Mr. Davis called an “untimely” 
one, indicating a lack of disposition to co-operate with 
the Administration. Meanwhile, he charged, salaries of 
railroad officers have been increased by from 5.5 per 
cent to 105 per cent. As a “most glaring” example he 
singled out the Chicago & North Western, which, he said, 
had 16 officers earning $10,000 a year or more in 1935; 
in 1937, “in bankruptcy and wanting to cut wages,” he 
went on, it had 32 officers in the $10,000-a-year class. 
These $10,000-a-year C. & N. W. men, Mr. Davis cal- 
culated, got a total of $270,000 in 1935—$531,000 in 
1937. Also, Mr. Davis found the record of the Penn- 
sylvania “particularly interesting.” As he recited that 
record, 72 P. R. R. officers have recently had salary 
increases—all of 15 per cent or more, and one of 66% 
per cent. The latter, he went on, was received by the 
P. R. R. president, who was getting $60,000 a year— 
“not a living wage”—but who now gets $100,000—“barely 
a living wage.” 

Mr. Davis also proposed to show that one road—the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern—paid 111 per cent im 
dividends in 1936; and that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
dividends in that year exceeded its payroll by more than 
one-half million dollars. Paying his respects to the “rail- 
road lobby” Mr. Davis asserted that the A. A. R. vice- 
president and general counsel’s plans once contemplated 
the selection of 100 men in each congressional district 
for the purpose of having them undertake to see that 
congressmen “understood things.” He closed with a 


quotation from a recent address by President Roosevelt 
whom he called “one of the greatest liberals and greatest 
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humanitarians of this day; and with a characterization 
of the wage-cut proposal as “an insolent offense to delay 
recovery.” 

Mr. Landis asked Mr. Davis about allowances for ex- 
penses incurred by trainmen during lay-overs at away- 
from-home terminals. The reply that there was no spe- 
cific allowance for such expenses (only pay for lay-over 
time over and above 16 hours) brought forth consider- 
able discussion of the matter. One of the labor repre- 
sentatives on the sidelines said that such expenses in- 
curred by the average engineer amounted to about $360 
a year. Mr. Davis put the cost to the brakeman at $30 
a month; and calculated that this brought the average 
brakeman’s net monthly pay down from $140 to $110. 
He added that a 15 per cent cut off the $140 would make 
the net $89 a month. Mr. Fort’s suggestion that the 
railroads provide some facilities for men laying over at 
away-from-home terminals brought forth from the labor 
ranks an assertion that engineers stay at “good, reputable 
hotels.” The discussion ended when Mr. Davis coun- 
tered with a facetious expression of hope that this state- 
ment did not imply that trainmen sought any different 
type of lodgings. 


Dr. Parmelee Testifies 


Before introducing the first railroad witness—Dr. Julius 
H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics—Mr. Fort offered as an exhibit the President’s 
railroad message to the last congress and the accompany- 
ing documents, including the report of the Splawn-East- 
man-Mahaffie committee and various comments thereon 
from other members of last Spring’s White House rail- 
road conference. Dr. Parmelee introduced 26 exhibits as 
he proceeded in his endeavor to show that “Impoverished 
railroads cannot provide the efficient, dependable trans- 
portation so essential to commerce and the national de- 
fense.” Because of the continued seriousness of the 
depression of 1938, on top of a succession of seven lean 
years of reduced traffic and inadequate earnings, the 
railroads face a financial crisis, the witness told the 
board. Thirty per cent of the country’s rail mileage is 
in the hands of receivers or trustees, and other railway 
companies are in financial difficulty, he stated. “During 
the first eight months of 1938,” Dr. Parmelee continued, 
“total operating revenues were smaller by 20 per cent 
than in the same period of 1937, while net railway oper- 
ating income decreased 62 per cent. The carriers this 
year, during those same eight months, failed to earn 
their interest and other fixed charges by $182,000,000, 
whereas in the corresponding months of 1937 they 
earned, over and above fixed charges, a net income of 
$61,000,000.” 

Dr. Parmelee called attention to the fact that the rate 
of return on investment (on an annual basis) during 
the first eight months of this year averaged less than one 
per cent. This was a marked decline from the 2.56 per 
cent earned in the corresponding period of 1937. “In 
short,” he commented, “indications are that the financial 
results of railway operation for the year 1938 will be 
even lower than the results of 1932 and 1933, when the 
economic depression hit bottom.’ He also called the 
board’s attention to the Splawn report’s statement that 
costs are on a higher level in 1938 than in 1937, and that 
“the chief item of increased cost is the higher level of 
wages and salaries.” 

“The trend of carloadings in the last few weeks does 
not indicate definite improvement for the future,” the 
Bureau of Railway Economics’ head said. “Even with 
a small increase in freight and passenger rates, operat- 
ing revenues have been, and apparently for some time to 
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come will continue to be, wholly insufficient in the light 
of present operating costs, including wages.” . 

Railroads, Dr. Parmelee went on, must hold their 
operating costs within reasonable limits if they are to 
continue to meet the transportation demands of Ameri- 
can commerce. Improvement in railway plant must go 
on, he said, adding that “the industry will continue to 
need a large input of new capital each year to keep it 
abreast of modern conditions and demands.” To obtain 
this necessary capital, he stated, the railroads ‘“‘must re- 
gain the financial credit position they have now lost.” 

This loss of credit is not due to overcapitalization on 
the part of the railway industry as a whole, the witness 
said, adding, in explanation, that “railway funded debt 
and interest charges have not increased in relation to 
the size of the railway plant, nor have they increased in 
relation to railway revenues ; but over a long period have 
decreased, both actually and relatively.” He also said 
that “dividend payments have been moderate in the 
past, and in recent years, have declined to very low 
levels.” 

“Holders of railway securities have, since 1930, lost 
far more, in terms of the reduced value of their holdings, 
than they have received in interest or in dividends during 
that period,’ Dr. Parmelee pointed out. During the 
years 1930 to 1938, the aggregate net loss to railway 
bondholders and stockholders combined, over and above 
the interest and dividends they received, amounted to 
$5,455,000,000, according to exhibits he submitted. One 
exhibit showed that railroad purchases of materials and 
supplies for the 15-year period from 1923 to 1937 totaled 
$15,637,000,000—an average of more than a billion dol- 
lars a year. “Unfortunately, railway purchases and cap- 
ital expenditures have declined greatly, and have returned 
to the levels of 1932 and 1933,” Dr. Parmelee declared. 
This, he explained, is the result of “the desperate finan- 
cial stringency confronting the carriers.” 

Opening cross-examination of Dr. Parmelee was con- 
ducted by Judge Hay who was prompted by R. L. E. A. 
Chairman Harrison. There was much talk of the source 
of the funds invested in the railroad industry since 1920; 
but more of what is reflected in the investment account. 
Dean Landis was particularly interested in the latter— 
he wanted to know if there was any figure which showed 
“this thing called investment,” as he used the term, i.e., 
to mean the amount of money that has been contributed 
to the railroad industry. Dr. Parmelee thought the in- 
vestment account’s total would not be far away from 
such a figure, explaining that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has had control of railroad accounting for 
30 years, during which time, in the witness’ opinion, 
much of the property must have been written out of the 
books and new property written in in accordance with 
the accounting regulations. Judge Stacy suggested that 
one difficulty which the foregoing discussion encountered 
was due to the fact that the I. C. C. accounting rules 
were not at hand; and he asked if there weren’t “some 
ambiguity” in such rules. Dr. Parmelee replied in the 
negative, adding that the accounting regulations were 
very carefully worked out. 


Suggests Market-Value Basis for Calculating Return 


Resuming his cross-examination, Judge Hay asked if 
it could be ascertained what present holders had invested 
in railroad securities. He went on to assert that the rail- 
roads are seeking a return on the face value of their 
outstanding securities, adding the suggestion that the 
1937 net was “a fair return” when applied to that year’s 
market values. Dr. Parmelee didn’t know, and Judge 
Hay said “we'll figure it out for you—we’ll help you.” 
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“You have helped us considerably,” Mr. Fort inter- 
jected. 

“The Lord knows you need help,” 
come-back. 

As Judge Hay calculated it a buyer of the railroad 
industry would have paid $8,800,000,000 for its out- 
standing securities on August 1, 1938; and the 1937 
interest and dividends totaled $520,000,000. Thus a 
return of about’5.8 per ‘cent. 
out that many railroad securities are held by institutional 
investors who have not been buying in recent years, and 
who are now caught with those bought in the past. 
Later on, Mr. Landis requested data for past years on 
railroad securities held by institutional investors; also, 
the figures at which those holders carried such invest- 
ments. Dr. Parmelee had with him some data along 
those lines which had been compiled by others. As the 
witness offered such data Judge Stacy suggested that a 
railroad’s liability is determined by the face value of its 
securities—not the market value. 

Meanwhile Judge Hay had turned to the Parmelee 
exhibits of carloading index numbers and of actual car- 
loading figures, pointing to instances wherein the index 
was high with actual loadings lower than in months 
having a lower index number. Dr. Parmelee said such 
citations did not disturb him “in the least” as he went 
on to explain that actual loadings of different months 
in the same year are not comparable without adjustments 
for seasonal variations. 


was Judge Hay’s 


Who Wrote the “Little Gray Book”? 


Referring to management’s wage pamphlet entitled, 
“Railroads and Railroad Wages, 1938,” as “the little 
gray book,” Judge Hay accused Dr. Parmelee of the 
authorship. The witness denied the allegation, and for 
this Judge Hay “loved” him “all the more.” The R. L. 
E. A. counsel then suggested facetiously that Mr. Fort 
must have written the booklet, as Judge Hay knew of 
no other who could “lie like that.” Mr. Fort, too, denied 
the authorship, although he said he would have been 
proud to have written the pamphlet. “Then there’s no 
infamy you wouldn’t be proud of,” said the labor lawyer. 
And Mr. Fort came back to predict that the railroads 
would have something to say when “we get around to 
‘the little yellow book’,” his reference being to the above- 
mentioned R. L. E. A. wage pamphlet, which Judge 
Hay promptly denied was “yellow”—it is “buff.” 

Returning to his cross-examination of Dr. Parmelee, 
Judge Hay asked : “Do you know if you got $250,000,000 
from us what the railroads would do with it?’ The 
witness thought the question was one for a responsible 
railroad executive to answer, although he did suggest 


such possible uses as paying bills, increasing’ purchases *- 


and employing more men to do necessary work. When 
Judge Hay went on to suggest that in such a set-up 
none of the money would be left for fixed charges, Mr. 
Fort asked the labor counsel if he favored repudiation 
of debt. Judge Hay’s answer was that he favored “a 
lot of these boys who have been out of jobs getting what 
they’re entitled to.” B. of R. T. Counsel Davis asked 
Dr. Parmelee only a few questions to bring out the fact 
that the witness did not mean to imply in one of his 
exhibits that all railroads are undermaintained. 

The second railroad witness was A. F. Cleveland, vice- 
president of the A. A. R. in charge of its traffic depart- 
ment, who discussed a series of exhibits designed to show 
how the depression, changes in industrial practices and 
the competition of other transport agencies have had an 
adverse effect on railroad traffic. ‘Railroad jobs,” he 
said, “will be fewer if the rail carriers are not able to 
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obtain their proper share of the nation’s commercial 
traffic—less business means less revenue, and a decline 
in income necessitates a reduction in employment. Ii 
is, therefore, important that the railroads be in a posi- 
tion to go after the traffic which they are best equipped 
to handle.” 

Mr. Cleveland reminded the board that “the railroad 
industry is no longer even a semi-monopoly,” adding 
that “if the railroads are to continue filling the ’trans- 
portation needs of the nation’s commerce, if they are 
to be able to go after business on equal terms with their 
competitors, then they must not be weighted down with 
unduly heavy operating expenses.” 


Rate Increases No Source of Relief 


It was Mr. Cleveland’s opinion that possible rate in- 
creases offered no hope for relief. Elaborating, he said 
that it is not possible under existing laws, policies of 
regulatory bodies and particularly in the face of com- 
petition to secure rates to offset large increases in ex- 
penses. And “if the railroad costs are such that they 
cannot meet the rates of their competitors, there will be 
less traffic to haul and there will be fewer and fewer 
railroad jobs.” 

Opening his cross-examination, Judge Hay asked if 
all classes of railroad workers did not solicit business 
for their respective roads ; and Mr. Cleveland agreed that 
such was the case. That, Mr. Hay went on, is what you 
call “work done and not paid for.” The crack brought 
a laugh, but General Solicitor W. T. Faricy of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, who had conducted Mr. Cleve- 
land’s direct examination, objected to the “new unit” go- 
ing into the record. Mr. Faricy said he knew that Judge 
Hay had spoken facetiously, but he nevertheless stig- 
gested the possibility of confusion with the I. C. C. unit 
of “time paid for and not worked.” “Smiles do not always 
show on the record,” he added; and Judge Hay offered 
to put his picture in the record. When the R. L. E. A. 
counsel later suggested that the maintenance of wage 
scales would make for contentment and loyalty, Mr. 
Fort told him that if he thought “the men won’t render 
loyal service under wage rates fixed by an impartial 
board, then you know less about your clients than we do.” 
Judge Hay replied that he thought the men were entitled 
to a “fair wage”; and Mr. Fort agreed, adding that the 
railroads wanted to pay such a wage. 

After a few questions on railroad investments in bus 
and truck companies, B. of R. T. Counsel Davis, who 
is being assisted by a former member of the staff of 
Senator Wheeler’s committee investigating railway fi- 
nances, turned to the bankrupt roads in the Middle West, 
asking if the plight of such carriers were not due in large 
measureto inadequate-divisions of rates and high re- 
frigerator-car rentals. These questions, as noted in re- 
cent issues of Railway Age, have previously come to the 
fore in testimony before the Wheeler committee, in the 
Ex Parte 123 rate-increase case, and most recently in 
petitions filed with the I. C. C. by trustees of the Chicago 
Great Western. This cross-examination provided an ex- 
citing few minutes, as Mr. Davis sought to resurrect 
opinions on the divisions which Mr. C leveland had held 
when he was associated with the C. & N. W. 

The witness explained that the I. C. C. did not agree 
with the position taken by him as a C. & N. W. officer, 
and Judge Stacy did not see what good it would do the 
board to know whether or not Mr. Cleveland now dif- 
fered with the I. C. C. findings on the divisions matter. 
Mr. Davis suggested that there is “no sanctity” in a 


finding of the I. C. C.; but Mr. Fort had found * 
much sanctity that we have to do what they say.’ 
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ally, Mr. Cleveland said that in the case under discussion 
he first took the position that divisions to the C. & N. W. 
were unfair; later there was a compromise which he 
helped to make. It was the divisions based on this com- 
promise which later came before the I. C. C. and were 
upheld. 

Dean Landis asked the witness a few questions to get 
Mr. Cleveland's opinion. as to the outleek.for. the future 
of the railroad industry. Mr. Cleveland replied that he 
wouldn’t want to say that devices of a practical nature 
aren’t going to develop to make branch lines profitable— 
but they have not yet. In general Mr. Cleveland thinks 
that the railroad industry is going to prosper when (and 
he knows sometime it is coming) its competitors are 
placed on an equality with the railroads. Meanwhile, 
he added, the carriers could get a lot more business now 
if they could cut their costs. 

Mr. Cleveland was followed by J. Elmer Monroe, 
statistician of the Bureau of Railway Economics, who 
presented testimony on average wages, including a criti- 
cism of labor’s use of the Retirement Board study to ob- 
tain the annual wage figure of $1,115. Mr. Monroe’s 
discussion of the latter was along lines of that appearing 
in the Railway Age of September 24, page 452. 

The testimony of this witness also showed that aver- 
age hourly earnings of railroad employees reached an 
all-time high in the first half of 1938. Starting with the 
year 1916, when earnings per employee hour averaged 
27.5 cents, Mr. Monroe traced the course of these earn- 
ings through their rapid rise during the war and post- 
war periods, to an average of 66.6 cents in 1920. Re- 
ductions then occurred, the witness stated, until 1923, 
when the average employee received 60 cents per hour 
actually worked or held for work. 

An upward movement started in 1924 and continued 
through 1931, when employee earnings averaged 68.4 
cents per hour, according to Mr. Monroe’s exhibits. This 
figure then fell, because of the 10 per cent wage deduc- 
tion voluntarily accepted by the employees, to an average 
of 62.6 cents per hour in 1933. With the gradual elimina- 
tion of this deduction in 1934 and 1935 and the wage in- 
creases granted in the Summer and Fall of last year, 
employee earnings per hour, Mr. Monroe stated, rose to 
63.5 cents in 1934, to 68.8 cents in 1935, to 69.6 cents in 
1936, to 71.6 cents in 1937, and to 75.9 cents in the first 
six months of 1938, the highest figure ever reached. 


Peak Hourly Earnings With Return 
Less Than One Per Cent 


While employee average hourly earnings now stand at 
their peak, the rate of return earned ‘on the investment 
which makes their jobs possible is now amounting, on 
an annual basis, to but two-thirds of one per cent, the 
witness testified. The trend of average hourly wages 
has been almost steadily upward, while the trend of re- 
turn upon investment has been almost steadily downward, 
Mr. Monroe said. His exhibits showed that this return 
upon investment amounted to 5.90 per cent in 1916, fell 
to 2.81 per cent in 1921, rose to a post-war peak of 4.96 
per cent in 1926, dropped to 1.24 per cent in 1932, and 
amounted to two-thirds of one per cent, on an annual 
basis, in the first half of 1938. 

“In other words,” said Mr. Monroe, “while, in the first 
six months of 1938, average hourly earnings of the em- 
p'oyees included in these proceedings showed an increase 
of 154 per cent over the period 1916-1917, the rate of re- 
turn earned on property investment showed a decrease of 
88 per cent in this same period.” 

Cross-examination of Mr. Monroe was brief. Judge 
Hay brought out the fact that there are no figures to show 
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the number of skilled workers, such as trainmen, who had 
work in only a few months. Mr. Monroe, whom Judge 


had on the stand,” did not think there were many skilled 
railroaders in such a position. After a couple of ques- 
tions from Dean Landis and one from B. of R. T. Coun- 
sel Davis, Mr. Monroe relinquished the witness chair to 
the next railroad witness—Dr. Willford I. King, professor 
of economics in New’ York University’s School of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. King’s studies showed that a 37 per cent increase 
has occurred since 1929 in the average wages of railway 
employees, when measured in terms of buying power. 
Since 1929, he said, average hourly earnings of railroad 
men have increased by 15 per cent, while the cost of 
living his fallen, in this same period, by 16 per cent. 
In consequence, he continued, a railroad man’s pay for 
one hour will now buy 37 per cent more than did an 
hour’s pay in 1929. 

“While hourly ‘money’ wages fell materially between 
1931 and 1932, there was no corresponding decline in 
the ‘real’ hourly earnings of the average railway em- 
ployee,’ Dr. King said. “Except for slight setbacks in 
1934 and 1937, average ‘real’ hourly wages have advanced 
steadily since 1929. The upward movement was espe- 
cially strong between 1930 and 1931, and between 1937 
and 1938.” 


Rail Worker's Purchasing Power 
26 Per Cent Above 1929 


Since a man’s livelihood is dependent upon weekly, 
rather than hourly, earnings, Dr. King stated, more sig- 
nificant still is the fact that, between 1929 and the present 
time, average weekly “real” earnings of railway workers 
have risen by 26 per cent. With a decline of 16 per 
cent in the cost of living, average weekly “money” earn- 
ings of railroad employees have risen from $32.07 in 
1929 to $33.73 in the first half of 1938, thus providing an 
increased purchasing power now of 26 per cent above 
1929. Reduction in the average number of hours worked 
per week has prevented “real” earnings per week from 
rising to the same extent as “real” wages per hour, Dr. 
King said. ‘ 

“In most times and places in the world’s history, 
continued Dr. King, “a ‘real’ wage increase of 26 per 
cent in less than a decade would be considered very 
remarkable. In the United States, however, because of 
the rapid upward trend in per capita production which 
has characterized most of the last hundred years, such 
a proportional rate of increase might be regarded as not 
strikingly abnormal. This point of view might indeed 
be reasonable, were it not for the fact that a profound 
change in the course of our. economic life has taken place 
since 1929. 

“Industrial production as a whole, monthly national 
income, factory employment and payrolls, retail sales, 
construction contracts awarded, and wholesale prices all 
fell very sharply between 1929 and 1932. From 1933 to 
1937, all showed marked recovery, but in no instance was 
the peak attained in 1937 as high as that of 1929. Since 
the middle of 1937, industrial production, monthly in- 
come payments, factory employment, factory payrolls and 
wholesale prices have all declined to a great extent. The 
fact to be noted is, that while the industries of the na- 
tion have had great ups and downs, and while the trends 
in the various fields have been such as to make the cur- 
rent figures much lower than the corresponding ones 
for 1929, average ‘real’ earnings of railroad workers 
have nevertheless persistently moved upward. 

“Since July of last year, most of the business indica- 
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tors have registered very sharp declines. Under the cir- 
cumstances one might expect that railway wages would 
likewise have fallen. However, the earnings of railway 
employees have, instead, moved upward. In short, as 
business has fallen off, railway ‘real’ wages have in- 
creased.” 

The average railway employee, in the early part of 
1938, Dr. King went on, earned about 41 per cent more 
than did the average employee in the United States. In 
this comparison, the witness pointed out, official salaries 
were excluded in the railway figures, while such official 
salaries were included in the average annual earnings of 
all employees. 

According to Dr. King, average annual earnings of 
railroad workers exceeded the corresponding earnings of 
all employees by $221 in 1929; by 1938, the spread in 
favor of railroad employees had increased to $508. “Fur- 
thermore,” said Dr. King, “railway employees, on the 
average, receive higher annual pay than that of employees 
in any other industry except finance.” 

Turning from wage comparisons covering all em- 
ployees, Dr. King next discussed the situation in the 
light of the smaller group known as wage earners. He 
showed that “in the first half of 1938 railway wage 
workers, on the average, received materially higher 
hourly pay than did factory wage workers producing 
non-ferrous metals, lumber, stone, clay and glass, textiles, 
leather and leather products, food and kindred products 
and tobacco. They received higher average hourly pay 
than did wage workers engaged in metalliferous mining, 
quarrying, laundries, or dyeing and cleaning. However, 
wage earners in a few particular industries, received 
hourly earnings somewhat higher than those of railroad 
wage workers. In these industries, however, the nominal 
advantage of higher hourly pay was offset by lack of 
opportunity to work for a “reasonable” number of hours 
per week. 

Among such wage earners, the witness cited anthracite 
coal miners, construction workers, workers in the trans- 
portation equipment manufacturing industry, bituminous 
coal miners, workers in the rubber products industry, 
paper and printing workers, workers in the iron and steel 
industry, and workers in the chemical and petroleum re- 
fining industry. 


Rail Wages Moved Against the Tide 


“However, because of their limited opportunity to 
work,” Dr. King pointed out, “all of these men, despite 
their higher average hourly earnings, ended the week 
with a smaller pay check than did railroad wage earners. 
The average weekly earnings of railroad wage earners 
were $33.17, while the corresponding weekly averages 
were $25.16 for anthracite coal miners, $28.75 for con- 
struction workers ; $27.28 for workers in the transporta- 
tion equipment manufacturing industry; $18.97 for bi- 
tuminous coal miners ; $22.48 for workers in the rubber 
products industry, $27.30 for paper and printing work- 
ers; $21.91 for workers in the iron and steel industry ; 
and $27.80 for workers in the chemical and petroleum 
refining industry.” Another point stressed by Dr. King 
was his finding that the income of railway workers has 
risen while almost all the other factors of wages and 
business activity have fallen materially and railway net 
income has disappeared. This statement was based upon 
a comparison of the first half of 1938 with the same 
period in 1929. 

Comparisons made by Dr. King between the first six 
months of 1937 and of 1938 likewise showed railroad 
wages going up and almost everybody and everything 
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else going down. “This latter comparison,” the witness 
stated, “indicates the net effect of the latest depression 
on various phases of industry.” It “serves to show how 
different conditions are today from the conditions pre- 
vailing in 1937, when the last increase in railway wages 
was made. This 1937 increase in wage rates has re- 
sulted in a definite advance in the pay of railway em- 
ployees, while, at the same time, a marked decline has 
occurred in most phases of economic activity accom- 
panied by a shrinkage in railway income so large as to 
forecast bankruptcy of the industry, unless the situation 
is remedied.” 

Following Dr. King’s direct presentation, Dean Landis 
asked the witness several questions with respect to the 
comparability of the railway employment and wage fig- 
ures, taken from I. C. C. reports, with similar data from 
other industries reporting to other agencies on different 
bases. As Mr. Landis appraised the situation the matter 
of comparability rested on opinion—in other words the 
exhibits compared “pears and apples, but Dr. King thinks 
they are comparable.” The witness replied that in his 
opinion the different bases do not introduce distortions 
of consequence. 

When Judge Hay made the point that Dr. King’s ex- 
hibits make no allowance for unemployed railroad men, 
the witness replied that he had been discussing the status 
of persons who would be affected by a wage cut. The 
R.L.E.A. counsel conceded that furloughed men would 
not be affected—“they’ve had their heads chopped off” — 
but he nevertheless insisted that the unemployed men 
should have been considered in Dr. King’s endeavor to 
show that railroad employees have been faring better 
than workers in other industries. Such a tack, Dr. King 
replied, would have driven him into other things in order 
to present the whole picture, i.e., into the matter of how 
increasing wage scales have forced railroad rates to points 
higher than the traffic will bear, and thus brought un- 
employment. He insisted that the picture he painted was 
“entirely accurate” as to wages, adding that the board 
was dealing only with wages—not unemployment. Dr. 
King went on to say, however, that in his opinion, wages 
in all industries are too low, but the universal wish for 
higher pay can’t be granted until production is at a point 
which permits such a development. He agreed with Mr. 
Hay that a major objective was the bringing up of wages, 
but repeated that this can come about only with increased 
production, which latter can be accomplished only by 
fixing wage rates low enough to put people to work 
making goods at prices which they will bring in present 
markets. “When you get high productivity, you get 
prosperity,” he added. 

R. J. Littlefield, superintendent of motor service of 
the Pennsylvania, testified briefly with respect to high- 
way competition and railroad efforts to combat it. The 
revenue of truck companies in which railroads have a 
financial interest, he said, is less than three per cent of 
the total revenues of all companies operating motor 
trucks for hire. 

A study of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. 
Littlefield went on, showed that out of 25,864 applica- 
tions for certificates to engage in interstate trucking 
under the Federal Motor Carrier Act, 95 per cent of the 
applicants operated fewer than 10 trucks each, and 49 
per cent had only one truck each. Comparison of these 
figures with the small number of railroad companies, he 
added, showed the complexity of the practical problem 
of truck regulation, even if confined to these interstate 
companies. 

“And when we add the many thousands of trucks 
which are not governed by the Act,” he continued, “and 
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include the myriad of itinerant operators who have no 
regular schedules or regular routes or standard charges, 
and who operate when and as weather, traffic and their 
own financial conditions permit, it is seen that the prob- 
lem of regulation of the railroads’ principal competitor 
is not one that can be lightly or casually treated by mere 
generalities.” 


Testimony of M. W. Clement 


There was little cross-examination of Mr. Littlefield, 
who was followed in the witness chair by M. W. Clement, 
president of the Pennsylvania. The P. R. R. chief 
executive said that whether railroad employees realize it 
or not, by far the most important problem with which 
they are confronted today is the survival of the industry 
which gives them jobs and, in turn, the survival of their 
occupations. Pointing out that competition has taken 
about 20 per cent of the business away from the rail- 
roads, and an equal or greater amount of labor off the 
railroads, he declared that “unless railroad transporta- 
tion can compete in costs with other forms of transporta- 
tion, the railroads will lose the business and railroad 
employees will lose their jobs.” 

“As men enter transportation today,” he went on, 
“they go into the water, bus or truck fields, the railroads 
only filling up their own thinning ranks. The number 
of employees in the rail transportation field is lessening, 
and will continue to lessen when it should be increasing 
—unless wage and other questions are approached and 
disposed of from a common-sense standpoint and with 
due regard to the future as well as to the present. The 
problem with which the railroads are faced is to reduce 
the cost of transportation to the consumer, that the 
growth of rail transportation may resume. Labor is 
about 60 per cent of the whole cost, and the cost of 
transportation governs the competition.” 

Declaring that the best way to protect men in the rail- 
road industry is to protect the industry for them, Mr. 
Clement stated that railroad labor is worried about un- 
employment, but that its leaders’ worry should not be 
because of a reduction in the pay of railroad jobs but 
because those who enter other transportation fields make 
less money and have less favorable working conditions. 
“It’s not the wages in the railroad industry that should 
bother them; it’s the wages they may be forced to take 
in other employment. What we are trying here is to 
determine how far these men should co-operate in an 
emergency to help themselves, to their own best interest 
in the end. 

“If the men could themselves see the picture as a 

whole that their industry presents, we would not be here, 
as they would probably do what is proposed. They are 
loyal to, and interested, in their industry. They have 
grown powerful, but they do not seem to realize that 
with power comes responsibility, and that in the way 
they meet that responsibility lies the welfare of the in- 
dustry, and in that welfare, lies the future of these em- 
ployees.” : 
_ Stating that he has always believed in high wages and 
in good working conditions, Mr. Clement pointed out 
that “when these men wanted an increase in 1937, when 
It looked for a short while as though we were coming 
out of the depression, the railroads accepted the terms 
and spirit of the Railway Labor Act and entered into 
mediation with either a just compromise or arbitration 
in view. When the railroads approached the employees 
to adjust the wage situation to meet the present depres- 
sion, they were adamant in conference and finally flatly 
deciined to arbitrate.” 

“The effect of what their leadership has been trying 
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to accomplish for the last two decades is to build their 
organization into an unregulated monopoly. Monopoly 
cannot stand in this country without regulation, and even 
then it cannot stand if it produces public service at a 
cost higher than the public can find elsewhere.” 

Mr. Clement next pointed out how the increased cost 
of rail transportation brought about during the war 
period has returned to the field competing forms of 
transportation under government subsidy, taking away 
a substantial part of the rail transportation business. 
This diversion, together with the effect of the decentrali- 
zation of business to avoid the cost of transportation, 
has brought about a situation wherein the growth of rail 
transportation has been retarded, with its harmful results 
on railroad employment. 

“In order that the railroads might continue competi- 
tively under their increased costs and greatly increased 
labor rates,” he said, “it has been necessary to reduce 
the cost of operation. As the major portion of operating 
cost is labor, the efforts of the railroads to reduce costs 
have resulted in sustaining wages for a fewer number 
of employees. Yet, legislatively and otherwise, these 
men make every effort to compel increased railroad 
employment, although refusing to recognize the fact that 
the wage bill is the principal factor; and as far as the 
future is concerned it will continue to be the principal 
factor, whether we have privately owned, government 
regulated, or publicly owned, politically regulated rail- 
roads.” 

Discussing the competitive situation further, Mr. 
Clement said that comparison of railroad and highway 
wages shows that railroad labor works less hours per 
month, makes more wages per month, and offers more 
continuity of employment. ‘When a bus takes to the 
highway, one man is sufficient to man the bus. When a 
truck takes to the highway, one man is sufficient to man 
the truck—sometimes two. When a single gas car takes 
to the railroad it is necessary, under the restrictions that 
surround rail transportation, to put three men on it. The 
railroads cannot afford pay for three men where the 
highways pay for but one man. Therefore, the rail- 
road’s single car disappears ; the highway takes the busi- 
ness ; and all kinds of railroad labor has lost occupation. 

“The very survival of railroad labor depends upon the 
willingness of railroad men to recognize that a factor in 
this competition is that railroad wages must adjust them- 
selves to meet the situation; that competition means as 
much to labor as it does to the industry; and, unless that 
competition is met, these men will find themselves get- 
ting their livelihood in some other occupation. 

“Out of the heavy increased costs put on these rail- 
roads since the war, practically all the improvement in 
the art has been to the benefit of these men, because the 
improvements have been based on enabling the railroads 
to carry their expenses—wages—and give to the public 
a transportation service at prices which it will pay.” 

Concluding his statement, Mr. Clement said he was 
speaking, not as president of the Pennsylvania, represent- 
ing its corporate interests, but as responsible, not only 
to its nearly 90,000 employees now on the payrolls but 
to the tens of thousands who are out of railroad em- 
ployment; and, above all, “a responsibility to what I see 
as best for the emyloyees, say five years from now, ten 
years from now, and not only from the standpoint of the 
immediate situation of today.” 

Following the reading of his prepared statement, Mr. 
Clement said in response to a question from Mr. Fort 
that salaries of P. R. R. officers are determined by the 
board of directors who appraise the job and fix the 
compensation accordingly; then try to find the man to 

(Continued on page 526) 














Locomotive Supervisors Hold 
Live Meeting 





and committee reports dealing with numerous as- 
pects of fuel economy and important phases of 
modern high-speed-train operation was presented at the 
second annual meeting of the Railway Fuel and Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association which took place at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Septem- 


A STIMULATING program of individual papers 


ber 27 and 28. The president, J. C. Lewis, road foreman - 


of engines, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, was 
in the chair. 

Three sessions were held on Tuesday. In the morn- 
ing, reports were presented on the relation to fuel econ- 
omy of the engineman, fireman, roundhouse foreman, 
the traveling engineer and fuel supervisor, and on the 
utilization of locomotives. At the afternoon session a 
paper, “Avoidable Factors in Locomotive Design Affect- 
ing Fuel Conservation,” was presented by F. P. Roesch, 
vice-president, Standard Stoker Company. This will 
appear in a later issue. Committees on Fuel Records 
and Statistics and on Steam Turbine and Steam-Con- 
densing Locomotives reported. The former dealt with 
two subjects: “Shall fuel records be based on the quan- 
tity of fuel or the cost of fuel?”.and “What the super- 
visor of fuel can do to improve railroad operation.” The 
evening session was devoted to a discussion of firing 
practice, both oil and coal. 


Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers Association discuss 
problems of fuel economy, 
locomotive design and op- 
eration, and modern train 


handling 


On Wednesday morning two papers on air-brake sub- 
jects were presented, and the discussion touched on the 
entire subject of train handling as affected by new types 
of equipment and increased speeds. One of these papers 
was a comparison of the functions and operation of the 
No. 8ET locomotive brake equipment with the No. 6ET 
equipment, and the other was a discussion of the prob- 
lems of high-speed passenger-train braking. 


Addresses 


During the meeting the convention was addressed by 
J. M. Hall, chief inspector, Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, Interstate Commerce Commission; by Charles 
F. Richardson, president, West Kentucky Coal Com- 
pany, past-president of the association, and by Roy V. 
Wright, managing editor, Railway Age. Mr. Hall called 
attention to the neglect which caused the recent explo- 
sion of the boiler on the Northern Pacific articulated 
locomotive. He placed the responsibility directly on the 
traveling engineers to see that the engine crews are fully 
alive to their responsibility in the matter of safety of 
operation and that they do not become careless in its 
discharge. Mr. Richardson called attention to the com- 
munity of interests between the railroads and the coal 
miners in trying to bring about a more equitable situa- 
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tion with respect to the marketing of coal and oil, par- 
ticularly with respect to the unequal incidence of taxa- 
tion on the railroads and the pipe lines. Mr. Wright 
referred particularly to the shippers’ demands for im- 
proved schedules, for the prevention of loss and damage 
to freight, and to the effect of the smoke nuisance on 
public relations in residential areas. He cited the out- 
standing results in Ahe reduction of the railroad smoke 
nuisance in Hudson County, N. J., largely brought about 
by the work of the Hudson County Railroad Smoke 
Association, an organization of local railroad men. 


Officers Elected 


The proposed constitution placed before the assucia- 
tion at last year’s meeting was adopted by acclamation 
and the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, John R. Jackson, engineer tests, Mis- 
souri Pacific; vice-presidents, George M. Boh, district 
road foreman and fuel supervisor, Erie, W. H. Davies. 
superintendent air brakes, Wabash, and A. A. Raymond, 
superintendent fuel and locomotive performance, New 
York Central. The following were elected members of 
the Executive Committee for two years: M. F. Brown, 
fuel supervisor, Northern Pacific; S. A. Dickson, super- 
visor of fuel, Alton, and L. E. Dix, fuel supervisor, 
Texas & Pacific. J. J. Kane, road foreman engines, 
Lehigh Valley, was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee for one year to fill the unexpired term of 
W. H. Davies, elected a vice-president. 

Summaries or abstracts of a number of the reports 
and papers follow. 


Fuel Economy 


Three papers were presented on this subject under the 
general chairmanship of Robert Collett, fuel agent, St. 
Louis-San Francisco. Harry Finberg, locomotive en- 
gineer, Northern Pacific, discussed the relationship of the 
engineer and fireman to fuel economy; R. K. Thornley, 
enginehouse foreman, Wabash, dealt with the responsi- 
bility of the enginehouse foreman, and a committee, of 
which George M. Boh, district road foreman and fuel 
supervisor, Erie, was chairman, L. E. Dix, fuel super- 
visor, Texas & Pacific, A. S. Headley, road foreman of 
engines, Baltimore & Ohio, and L. D. Burdell, road 
foreman of engines, Erie, were members, dealt with the 
part played by the traveling engineer and fuel super- 
visor. 

Mr. Finberg drew attention to the improvements which 
have been made in recent years in conditions affecting 
the economy with which fuel is burned on the locomo- 
tive, including cleaner fuel and the increased efficiency 
and general free steaming character of locomotives. To 
some extent, he said, the effect of these factors, as well 
as of the efforts of all those interested in fuel economy, 
has been masked by the general increase in operating 
speeds which take toll in increased fuel consumption. 

The relationship of the engineer, ke said, begins with 
the student fireman. To be effective, it should begin 
by a careful weeding out of those prospective firemen, 
who, at the outset, indicate that they are not adapted to 
the job. This, he said, would soon again become an 
Important matter because of the high average age of 
the men now in service. He stressed the importance of 
hever letting down in the efforts of the association to 
create interest in fuel economy, as a failure to do so 
wouid quickly result in fuel economy slipping backward 
toward the old starting point. 

I the discussion attention was directed to the discour- 
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aging lack of co-operation with the engine crew, who 
work together effectively to make passenger-train sched- 
ules with economy, only to see time lost at station stops 
by other members of the crew and by the station forces 
which the engine crew is expected to make up at the 
expense of fuel economy. As improved motive power 
has been brought out shortened schedules or increased 
train loads have generally kept the demand on it close 
to its capacity and to some there seems to be little op- 
portunity for further improvements in fuel economy. 
However, even under these conditions, it was pointed 
out, there is still the spread between the best men and 
the others to strive for. 

Mr. Thornley, in his paper, stressed the importance of 
personality in the enginehouse foreman as a factor in 
fuel economy both with respect to the fuel consumed 
under his own jurisdiction as well as that burned in the 
locomotives on the road. “Good judgment,” he said, 
“common sense, honesty and willingness to learn, and 
ability to use the experience and take the good advice of 
others are all very important factors toward the con- 
servation of fuel.” 

Among the aspects. of fuel conservation affected by 
the actions of the enginehouse foreman he named the 
training and supervision of fire builders, usually the low- 
est paid class of labor employed in the roundhouse, the 
prevention of an accumulation of wasteful air leaks in 
the engine-terminal pipe lines, and the ability to secure 
the co-operation of the engine crews, a matter in the 
development of which the enginehouse foreman must take 
the initiative. 

In the matter of air piping leaks Mr. Thornley pre- 
sented a table showing the number of cubic feet of air 
per month lost through various sized leaks and the cost 
of these amounts per month. He also presented a sim- 
ilar table showing the pounds of steam wasted through 
leaks, expressing their cost in dollars per month. These 
tables, in blue-print form, are posted in the enginehouse 
where they serve to call the attention of all employees to 
the cost of neglect. 

In the paper read by Mr. Boh, on the responsibility of 
the fuel supervisor and traveling engineer, stress was 
placed on the importance of various factors in preparing 
and loading coal at the mines and in handling it to the 
locomotive so that it may arrive on the tank in the best 
possible condition for the firebox. First is the impor- 
tance of removing non-combustible at the mine, of fur- 
nishing clean, tight cars for loading at the mines, the 
use of magnets to remove lost mine tools before the 
coal is loaded, employing loaders with adjustable booms, 
when dealing with coals of soft texture, to reduce the 
production of fines, and the breaking of coal at the mine 
to the maximum size suitable for the locomotive. The 
latter practice tends to produce less fines because coal 
on coming from the mine shatters less in crushing than 
when crushed later. There is also less separation of 
fines and lump in each successive handling when the 
larger lumps have been reduced by crushing at the mine. 

Keeping dumping pits and storage bins at coaling 
stations partially filled assists in handling coals of soft 
texture with a minimum of deterioration. The higher 
ash coals can sometimes be used where they can be seg- 
regated for short runs where the consumption rates are 
low. Where facilities permit, a more economical mix- 
ture may sometimes be obtained by blending various tex- 
tures and grades of coal. 

The duties of the traveling engineer are such that he 
must be a salesman of no mean ability to get the best 
results. His responsibility for the education of the en- 
ginemen, both with respect to their knowledge of the 
locomotive and its appliances, as well as to their under- 
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standing and observance of good practice in locomotive 
operation, directly influences fuel economy. Upon the 
success of his educational campaigns depends the ability 
of the enginemen to write clear and intelligent work 
reports which have so important an influence on engine- 
house expense as well as upon the fuel consumption of 
the locomotive itself. 

The many changes which have taken place in the mat- 
ter of brake equipment and conditions affecting braking 
place a new responsibility on the traveling engineer in 
the development of the best practice of train handling. 
In matters of broader operating policy his influence in 
effecting the proper selection and assignment of the loco- 
motive for each run and in keeping the number of active 
locomotives under fire at terminals to a minimum, in 
keeping freight-train tonnages balanced, and in numer- 
ous other matters affecting train operation has an im- 
portant bearing on fuel economy. 


Utilization of 
Locomotives 


[The committee, of which A. A. Raymond, superin- 
tendent fuel and locomotive performance, New York 
Central, was chairman, presented a table showing the 
miles per active locomotive day for the 13 largest roads 
in the United States, reported by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics for June, 1938. The lowest performance was 
127.8 miles per day in passenger service, 73.8 miles per 
day in freight service, and 41.7 miles per day in switch- 
ing service. The average for the United States is 176.7 
miles per day in passenger service, 97.9 miles per day 
in freight service, and 62.5 miles per day in switching 
service. The highest performance is quoted in the fol- 
lowing abstract of the report——Editor. ] 

In passenger service the highest mileage per active 
locomotive day was obtained on the Santa Fe—271 miles. 
Perhaps a fair speed in passenger service for the country 
as a whole can be accepted as 35 miles per hour, so that 
271 miles represents 734 hours service per day. In 
freight service the highest again is the Santa Fe—129 
miles per active locomotive day. Our last full year’s 
statistical reports indicate a freight-train speed of ap- 
proximately 16 miles per hour, so that dividing the 129 
miles by 16 we find that the freight engines are working 
approximately eight hours a day. In switch service the 
highest mileage is obtained by the Pennsylvania system— 
77 miles per active locomotive day, and this is based on 
six miles per hour, so that it represents nearly 13 hours 
service. 

Road locomotives working approximately eight hours 
a day and yard engines thirteen hours a day is being 
accomplished by only a very few systems so that per- 
haps it is not necessary to discuss how we could get an 
average of twelve hours a day from our road engines and 
sixteen from our switch but rather to discuss whether 
it is possible to obtain eight hours a day from the road 
engines and thirteen from the switch. Thus theoretical 
figures are not being discussed but figures obtained in 
everyday practical operations on large systems. 


What Interferes with Improvement? 


What interferes or prevents road engines in general 
from working eight hours a day and what interferes 
with switch engines, in general, working thirteen hours 
a day? Perhaps the reason for engines not working a 
greater number of hours per day comes under some one 
of the following headings: 
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1—End of the road (or train does not go any further). 

2—Because of necessary switching the train will be held in 
the yard for three or more hours. 

3—Two trains are combined so there is a surplus of one loco- 
motive. 

4—The train goes to a division using a different class of power. 

5—The ash pan is full. 

6—All the available water has been used out of the tender 
cistern. 

7—The coal has all been used. 


These are days of fast schedules. Trains cannot be 
held at stations a long time while locomotives go to the 
coal dock for another tender load of coal, so if there is no 
coaling facility on the main line it means that an extra 
locomotive must be provided, fully coaled, so that the 
train can move forward promptly. 


Changing Engines Makes Coal More Expensive 


Changing locomotives, of course, loses the time of the 
locomotive taken off. Considering a typical 24-hour day, 
the average loss of time is perhaps five hours before this 
engine is coaled and returned. Suppose that a pas- 
senger train averaging about 60 miles per hour burns 
perhaps three tons an hour so that after nine hours work 
it is necessary to take the engine off to get 27 tons on 
the tank and that, in obtaining this 27 tons, the engine 
is out of service approximately five hours. That is, 
for every nine hours the engine works it is idle five 
hours or it is working 64 per cent of the time. This, 
carried through, would indicate that it takes 114 loco- 
motives to do the work of one engine and that this is 
because it needed a tank of coal. 

Let us suppose that coal is worth $2 at the mine and 
it costs about $1 more to get it from the mine onto the 
locomotive, or an average cost of $3 a ton for the 27 
tons or $81. To this $81, however, must be added the 
cost of fuel used in going to and from the enginehouse, 
cleaning or dumping the fire, perhaps the extra cost of 
handling a locomotive through a large enginehouse or- 
ganization if no repairs are needed, and the value of a 
locomotive for five hours at at least $1 an hour so that 
we have: 

$81 for coal. 

3 for coal burned to and from the enginehouse, cleaning and 
dumping the fire. 


5 for extra enginehouse cost. 
5 for the value of the engine while out of service. 


$94 total. 


Divided by the 27 tons, this gives approximately $3.50 
a ton. That is, 16 per cent increase in the cost of coal, 
because the coal wasn’t handy. 

In freight service the picture is the same. A locomo- 
tive, making perhaps 40 miles per hour and using per- 
haps four tons of coal each hour on a division run of 150 
miles, would then use 15 tons—some left but not enough 
to make the next terminal. On a symbol freight, with the 
coal dock at the enginehouse out of the way of the yard, 
for prompt handling of the train it is advisable to supply 
another locomotive. 

In this case $45 worth of coal and similar expenses for 
coal to and from the enginehouse, regular enginehouse 
expense and five hours out of service for the locomotive 
makes a total of $58 for 15 tons, or a little over $3.85 
a ton. Another increase of 28 per cent in the cost of 
fuel because the coal wasn’t handy. 

Switching locomotives are working 16 to 24 hours in 
many yards but these engines burn very few tons of 
coal in a 24-hour period. Hence, if coal were available 


and the fire maintained in reasonably good condition, it 
is only necessary to clean the fire after extended inter- 
vals where there is a possibility of working the locomo- 
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tives for 24 hours. Of course there are many yards 
where there are only a few 24-hour jobs available. Sup- 
pose a locomotive needs six tons of coal and again that 
the facilities are not handy. [|The ash pit, and coal dock 
should be part of the general yardmaster’s and chief car 
Inspector’s office. ] 

The 6 tons of coal cost perhaps $18, made up of $3 
for the ton of coal used while the engine is out of service, 
$2 for enginehouse expense and $7 for the time the en- 
gine is idle before she can be returned, or $30 an average 
of $5 a ton. This is an increase of 66 per cent in the 
price of coal because the facilities were not handy. 

Many roads have ash, coal and water facilities for 
freight and switch power handy so that, for instance, if 
a symbol freight train comes into a yard and a few of 
the cars require icing, etc., the engine can be run to a 
handy pit where the fire will be cleaned, the engine will 
be coaled, take a tank of water without moving and 
necessary inspection can be made so that by the time the 
train is iced and the cars are being shoved down into the 
yard the engine can couple on and start pumping the air. 
This perhaps can be a spur off of the ladder with an 
inexpensive coal-handling plant such as we see in all of 
our local coal yards. One can be obtained that will 
deliver two tons a minute at almost infinitesimal expense 
when the cost of it is compared to the cost of using an- 
other locomotive. In the case of a freight locomotive 
there is a bonus of $8 to $13 for ever locomotive handled 
in this way. 

In the case of a switching locomotive there was one 
yard where it was possible to put one of these small coal 
facilities on an unused spur track. The yard crew during 
their lunch period set the engine on the track over the 
ash pit and when they finished lunch she had coal, water, 
fire cleaned and was ready to go back to work, with a 
bonus of perhaps $10 for every engine handled in that 
way. Of course if any of these engines are found to 
need round house repairs they are immediately sent to 
the house. 

The proceedings of all mechanical department meetings 
would seem to establish the fact that substantial economy 
results from long locomotive runs, because less engines 
are needed, less housing facilities required and because 
the fuel used in enginehouse territory is saved. The re- 
liability of modern locomotives has been proved on many 
through runs and high individual locomotive mileages are 
a matter of record. The question, then, would seem to 
be, why don’t a majority of the locomotives run through 
and why is the mileage per locomotive day, as reported 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, so low? 

One of the reasons why monthly mileages are lower 
than the length of runs should make possible is keeping 
too many active locomotives around engine terminals. 
With runs of over 500 miles per day some locomotives 
make between 14,000 and 16,000 miles per month, but 
most generally not over 6,000. This suggests that loco- 
motives should be regularly assigned to long runs and 
kept on their regular assignments. 

Two factors were pointed out during the discussion 
which affected the meanings of the average miles and 
average hours in service per day. The relation of branch- 
line mileage and train mileage to main-line mileage and 
train mileage affects the significance of system mileage 
utilization figures. In this connection it was pointed out 
that the Santa Fe, which has exceptionally high daily 
mileage figures, has less branch-line miles than many 
other large systems. In the matter of hours in service, 
recent increases in train speeds tend to reduce the daily 
hours in service for a given number of miles per day. 

The Santa Fe now operates its through passenger 
trains with locomotive runs of 900 miles between Chi- 
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cago and La Junta, Colo., and 1,200 miles between La 
Junta, and Los Angeles, Calif. These passenger runs 
are handled throughout on fuel oil. The tanks carry 
7,000 gallons of fuel and 27,000 gallons of water. Oil 
is taken at two intermediate points in each of the runs. 
Mileages are now up to 18,000 per month, and the road 
is working toward 20,000 miles per month as an ob- 
jective. Foam-Meters on the passenger locomotives per- 
mit operating them for 30 days without boiler wash, 
instead of changing water at one end of the line and 
washing out at the other. These are now also being 
applied on freight power. 

There was considerable discussion of the proper han- 
dling of fires in coal-burning territory to keep locomo- 
tives on the road for long runs. A number of instances 
were cited where several kinds and qualities of coal are 
being burned on the same locomotive in the course of a 
long run. This requires drafting the locomotive for that 
coal which requires the sharpest draft. To keep the fire 
in condition when burning a coal with low-fusing ash, 
it has been found advisable to open the blower valve be- 
fore the throttle is closed to prevent a back draft of hot 
gases through the fuel and ash bed over the grate. 

Some question was raised as to the advisability of the 
practice of keeping locomotives on long runs where sev- 
eral coals are used, because of the probable increase in 
the consumption of the better-quality coals resulting from 
the unfavorable conditions under which they would have 
to be burned. Offsetting this is the factor of reduced 
coal consumption at terminals affected by keeping the 
locomotive on the road. 


Quantity Versus Cost 
Statistics of Fuel Performance 


A report on the question “Shall fuel performance 
records be stated in terms of pounds of coal per service 
unit or cost of fuel per service unit” was presented by 
a committee, of which E. E. Ramey, fuel engineer, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, was chairman, and W. J. Overmire, fuel 
engineer, New York Central, and E. G. Sanders, fuel 
conservation. engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
were members. 

The report stated that neither method, itself, shows a 
complete picture. Local employees in charge of opera- 
tion have no control over the quality or grade of fuel 
purchased nor over the prices paid, and their effective- 
ness in fuel performance can be measured only by the 
quantities they use in producing a unit of service. 

On the other hand, officers in charge of the manage- 
ment of the railroad and responsible for financial results 
of the operation as a whole are principally interested in 
the financial result stated in cost per unit of service and 
need that form of report in addition to the report of 
quantities used per unit of service. The committee 
pointed out that price fluctuations and variations in rela- 
tive quantities of coal from different mines or different 
fields, which affect the average price from month to 
month, destroy the comparability of fuel-cost statistics 
from year to year and even within a single year. 

Since the real use of statistical reports is to disclose 
the trend of performance, the cost statistics should be 
used to supplement but not to replace the more stable 
and fundamental index of performance based upon quan- 
tities of coal consumed per unit of service. The cost fig- 
ures are a valuable supplement for certain officers but 
of little value as a means of stimulating general interest 
in fuel economy. The cost statistics are also valuable 
under special conditions such as arise from the opera- 


tion of both Diesel and steam locomotives using differ- 
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ent fuels and also on roads using both coal and oil as 
steam-locomotive fuel. 


Steam Turbines and 
Condensing Locomotives 


The Committee on Steam Turbines and Condensing 
Locomotives, of which L. P. Michael, chief mechanical 
engineer, Chicago & North Western, is chairman, pre- 
sented a progress report. It was noted that four non- 
condensing steam-powered locomotives with direct me- 
chanical transmissions are in service—three in Sweden 
and one in England—and that several designs are under 
consideration in Germany and France, while in the 
United States the 5,000-hp., two-unit steam turbine 
locomotive being built for the Union Pacific is expected 
to be ready for service in a short time. The report con- 
tained a compilation of Diesel-electric and steam loco- 
motives, including the steam-turbine-electric, which is in- 
cluded herewith. 

In conclusion the report stated that “These tabulated 
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lance whose responsibility extends: into practically ever) 
branch of railroad operation and into contact with every 
group of employees. The exercise of this responsibility 
and such authority as may accompany it must be dis- 
charged with tact. The report points out that there is 
little disagreement with the viewpoint that the best pos- 
sible fuel performance of any railroad accompanies the 
best possible job of railroad operation in all its phases. 
First in the responsibility of the fuel supervisor is the 
condition of the motive power. There are many features 
in the matter of adjustments and servicing that, while 
not at all essential in getting the locomotive over the 
road and hauling trains on schedule, have an important 
effect on the degree of economy with which the service 
is rendered. The fuel supervisor can also effect a strong 
influence for improvement in railroad operation by con- 
sistent missionary work among all grades of engine- 
terminal employees, including the supervisors. This ap- 
plies particularly to the work of fire, cleaning, flue clean- 
ing, fire building and to the work of the hostlers. 
Another way in which he can exercise an important 
influence is in his effort to keep the number of active 
locomotives down to the minimum actually required, thus 








Modern High-Speed Passenger Trains 














Weight 
Cars———_, of locomo- Weight 
c —_—_ Locomotives ~ Avg. Total Train tive + weight of train, 
Rail- No. Wheel Length, Weight, Lb. per weight, weight, weight, of train, Ib. + hp. ; 
road Type Units arrangement ft. Hp. lb.* hp. to) Ib. Ib. lb. per cent of locomotive 
A Diesel 1 4-4 60 1,800 166,000 138 6 65,000 390,000 596,000 27.8 496 
3 Diesel 2 4-444-4 120 2,100 370,000 176 9 71,000 639,000 1,009,000 36.7 481 
2 Diesel 2 4-444-4 133 2,400 429,000 179 10 50,000 900,000 1,329,000 32.3 554 
D Diesel 2 4-444-4 132 2,400 438,000 182 11 77,000 _ 847,000 1,285,000 34.2 $35 
E Diesel _ 6-64+6-6+6-6 210 5,400 883,000 164 14 119,000 1,666,000 2,549,000 34.6 472 
F Diesel o"* 6-6+6-6+6-6 210 5,400 878,000 162 14 117,000 1,638,000 2,516,000 34.9 466 
G Diesel 1 4-4 58 1,800 223,000 124 6 73,000 438,000 661,000 33.7 367 
H Diesel : 4-44+4-4 141 3,600 587,000 160 9 120,000 1,080,000 1,667,000 35.2 463 
I Diesel 2 4-444-4 112 3,000 426,000 142 10 83,100 831,000 1,257,000 33.9 41 ? 
J Steam 1 4-6-2 89 3,100 592,000 191 8 152,000 1,216,000 1,808,000 32.7 583 
K Steam 1 4-4-2 90 2,400 528,000 250 9 97,500 877,500 1,405,500 37.6 586 
L Steam 1 4-6-2 80 2,800 609,000 218 7 128,000 896,000 1,505,000 40.5 430 
M Steam 1 4-8-4 107 4,000 822,000 205 12 101,000 1,212,000 2,034,000 40.4 509 
N Steam 1 4-6-4 96 3,500 674,000 187 16 132,000 2,112,000 2,786,000 24.2 796 
O Steam 1 4-6-2 83 3,200 522,000 163 9 130,000 1,170,000 1,692,000 30.9 529 
P Steam 1 4-6-4 102 4,500 772,000 172 16 135,000 2,160,000 2,932,000 26.3 652 
Q Steam lf 6-4-4-6 122 6,000 1,050,000 175 18 130,000 2,340,000 3,390,000 31.0 565 
Steam- 
turbo elec. 27 4-6-6-444-6-6-4 182 5,000 1,060,000 210 16 135,000 2,160,000 3,220,000 32.9 644 


* Includes weight of tender for steam locomotives. 
** Does not include auxiliary power equipment, carried in first car 
¢ Not yet in service, train consist assumed. 


back of the three power units. 








comparisons of motive-power equipment are presented 
with the hope that the locomotive designers and builders 
will sharpen their pencils and make greater effort to pro- 
duce designs which will reduce the number of units, num- 
ber of wheels and axles, length, weight, multiplicity of 
electrical devices and complications to a minimum. When 
this is done it will greatly reduce the first cost, fuel, oil, 
operating and maintenance costs of such motive-power 
equipment.” 


Relation of Fuel Supervisors 
To Railroad Operation 


What the supervisor of fuel conservation can do to aid 
in the improvement of railroad operation was the subject 
of a report prepared by a committee of which E. E. 
Ramey, fuel engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, was chairman. 
Other members were G. F. Anderson, general fuel super- 
visor, Great Northern, P. E. Beuttell, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and A. A. Raymond, super- 
intendent fuel and locomotive performance, New York 
Central. The entire report is based on the premise that 
the supervisor of fuel conservation is properly a free 


reducing supplementary locomotive mileage and engine- 
terminal costs. A further important field where his in- 
fluence may be effective is in keeping up train loads and 
reducing excessive train speeds. He should constantly 
follow up road delays from whatever cause and see that 
there are no unnecessary delays either on the road or in 
the engine terminal. 

In an engine terminal dispatching 20 engines daily, 
allowing an hour delay on each of five for cleaning fires, 
an additional ton of coal would probably be burned due 
to the delay. If an average of 10 engines a day are per- 
mitted to be fired up an hour earlier than necessary, the 
coal wasted will be enough to pay the wages of an addi- 
tional fire builder during the rush dispatching period ot 
the day. Road crews should neither be called too early 
nor held out at the end of the trip merely because they 
will not run into overtime. Such standing periods, at 
either end of the run, waste fuel. 

The fuel supervisor is in a particularly good position 
to influence a reduction in delays due to poor dispatching. 
He can interest himself to see that slow orders are 
promptly removed when track conditions warrant, that 
block signals are promptly repaired when out of order, 
and that there are no delays at coal chutes and water 
cranes so that the tenders can be quickly filled with both 
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coal and water. He can also keep a watch on the water 
treatment at various terminals to see that proper anti- 
scale compound..is' being applied by engine “crews when 
taking water. He should be on the alert to pass on 
suggestions of engine and train crews for improvements 
in operating conditions. 

A field in which the fuel supervisor exercises an im- 
portant influence has to do with the selection, distribu- 
tion, preparation, segregation and utilization of locomo- 
tive fuel. In preparing fuel at the mine proper sizing 
and the elimination of impurities are both of great im- 
portance. The report suggests that the fuel supervisor 
should work toward the installation of washer equip- 
ment at the mine where the quality of the coal is good 
but the impurities are of such size and nature that hand- 
picking methods are impractical. 

By segregation, fuel not entirely desirable for general 
locomotive use may be successfully and economically 
burned in branch-line or yard service or even on lighter 
main-line trains. In the matter of utilization the report 
directs attention to the saving which may be made by 
unloading coal currently as received and not allowing 
cars to be switched into stub-end tracks where there will 
be a continuing loss of volatile under summer sunshine 
and rain as long as the cars stand. 


Discussion 


A considerable part of the discussion following the 
presentation of this report dealt with the preparation of 
coal at the mine. The need of attention to keep impuri- 
ties in mechanically loaded coal down to a satisfactory 
point was stressed. An objective of 750 Ib. of foreign 
matter per car was suggested in this connection. Coal 
loaded with the loading machines frequently runs as high 
as 1,700 to 1,800 lb. of foreign matter per car. The 
value of washers in reducing ash from as high as 15 to 
20 per cent down to 10 per cent was also mentioned. 
The disadvantage of the washed coal, however, lies in its 
higher moisture content which prevents it from running 
well in the chutes. To overcome this the installation of 
a coal laundry at an Illinois mine was cited. where the 
coal is dried following washing so that the moisture of 


the coal leaving the plant is below that of the coal in the 
seam itself. 


Braking of High Speed 
Passenger Equipment 


srakes for controlling high-speed trains are still very 
much in the development stage and there are a number 
of phases on which development has not progressed to a 
point where any definite conclusions have been reached. 
For example, the matter of disc or drum brakes versus 
wheel brakes, wheel controllers or anti-sliding equip- 
ment, etc., are subjects receiving very earnest considera- 
tion at the present time. 

It is unfortunate that a considerable number of truck- 
mounted cylinder installations have been devised so that 
excessive brake-cylinder pressures are required to move 
the brake shoes against the wheels, thereby greatly re- 
ducing the value of the individual car brake with all 
degrees of brake applications, as well as destroying har- 
mony of action and distribution of brake value in trains 
Including both the body- and the truck-mounted brake 
equipment. A maximum of 5 lb. pressure in the brake 
cylinder should be required to move the brake shoes 
against the wheels. 

‘ests show that adhesion may range from 5 per cent 
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on a wet or frosty rail to as much as 40 per cent on a 
well sanded dry rail. The necessity for providing effi- 
cient sanding devices*is recognized’as of vital impertance 
in connection with high-speed train braking. Sanding 
from the locomotive alone is not sufficient to insure a 
good rail condition under a long train, as each wheel 
cleans off some of the sand and the rail. condition under 
the rear portion of the train is a little better than if no 
sand had been used. 

To improve this condition sanding stations have been 
installed on some of the cars in several of the later high- 
speed trains, which operate from the control-valve dur- 
ing an emergency brake application. One train being 
built will have a sanding station in the middle of the train 
operated by the engineer as well as by the control valve. 
It would be practicable to consider such applications only 
to the trains which are made up of cars which operate 
solely in such trains and which are turned at each end of 
the run of such trains. 

It seems impracticable to attempt to carry sufficient 
sand on a car to provide for all brake applications. 
Means must also be provided to prevent operation when 
not desired, such as when the train is standing, or passing 
over interlocking plants, etc., entailing more or less com- 
plicated mechanism which must be maintained. 

In co-operation with the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company carried on exhaustive 
tests on the Wilmington division in the latter part of 
1937. Exceedingly short stops were obtained under good 
rail conditions and with the wheels protected with a 
Westinghouse device called an anti-wheel slider, and it 
was established that in order to insure short stops under 
varying rail conditions an anti-wheel slider is a very de- 
sirable device. 

It is an accepted theory that the stopping distance of 
a passenger train should not increase at a much greater 
ratio than the square of the speed. In this connection, 
it should be noted that heat is generated whenever the 
speed of the train is reduced through brake action. 

Service or emergency brake applications, braking ra- 
tios, in other words, brake-shoe pressures, modify the 
accumulation of heat, but heat, as such, is inevitably pro- 
duced whenever the train is stopped. One advantage of 
light-weight trains not. always considered lies in the re- 
duction of heat generated during brake applications. 
Evidently, in stopping a train from a given speed, the 
lighter the wheel load the lesser the problem of dissipat- 
ing the heat created during the stop. 


Varying Braking Force During Stops 


To accomplish a stop in the shortest distance possible 
it is necessary to use high braking ratios during the early 
portion of the stop and to reduce the braking force as 
the speed reduces to avoid sliding wheels in the lower 
speed zones. Some of the modern high-speed train 
brakes are designed to develop as high as 250 per cent 
braking force at speeds above 65 miles per hour, and 
automatically to reduce this in two or three steps to about 
100 per cent at speeds below 20 miles per hour. This 
insures a high rate of retardation in the higher speed 
zones. 

In order to reduce the wide range of frictional values 
at different speeds, one of the brake shoe manufacturers 
has. developed a shoe with carbon inserts, comprising 
about 13 per cent of the wearing surface. The carbon 
acts to reduce the surface temperature of the shoe and 
therefore increases the coefficient of friction at higher 
speeds without material change at the lower speeds. 

(Continued on page 523 











Fast Trains and 
Heavy Traffic Re- 
quire Good Track 


Roadmasters Hold Constructive 
Convention in Chicago 


third annual convention of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way Association, held at Chicago 
on September 20-22, appeared in the Railway Age of 
October 1, including abstracts of the opening addresses ; 
a talk by Fred G. Gurley, assistant vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, on the Roadmaster’s 
Job; a paper by F. S. Schwinn, assistant chief engineer 
of the Missouri Pacific, on Using Track Labor Eff- 
ciently ; and a committee report on The Maintenance of 
Line and Surface to Meet Present Day Operating Re- 
quirements. It also included reference to the exhibit of 
track materials and equipment presented by the Track 
Supply Association in conjunction with the convention. 
Other features of the meeting, abstracts of which are 
presented on this and following pages, included an ad- 
dress by F. R. Layng, chief engineer of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, on Better Track Construction for Tomor- 
row'’s Traffic, and reports on the five following subjects : 
Materials and Equipment for the Section Gang of To- 
day; The Elimination of Derailments Resulting from 
Track Defects ; The Maintenance of Turnouts; The Pro- 
gramming of Track Work; and Methods of Instructing 
Track Men in Safety. 


A GENERAL report on the activities of the fifty- 


Better Track Construction 
For Tomorrow’s Traffic 


By F. R. Layng* 

There are several influences that will affect the track 
structure in the future, such as the introduction of equip- 
ment built of light-weight materials and a continuing im- 
provement in the design of locomotives and cars, which 
improvements will have as one of their objectives less 
damage to the track. It is probable that the present 
maximum axle loads will not be greatly increased, but it 
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*Chief Engineer, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Greenville, Pa. 


Abstracts of one paper and five 

additional reports presented at 

the fifty-third annual meeting 
Part II 


seems fair to assume that we can confidently look for 
maximum speeds in passenger service up to 125 miles 
per hour and that 60 miles per hour will be common for 
freight service. Therefore, the future will demand a 
constant raising of our present track standards, to the 
end that the materials making up the track structure 
will have the longest possible life and that unit mainte- 
nance labor costs will be further reduced. 

The conditions outlined above will demand that main- 
tenance operations be so conducted that there will be 
practically no interference with the free flow of traffic, 
because the slowing down of trains operated at these 
higher speeds becomes increasingly expensive. For the 
same reasons the maintenance of slow orders over 
stretches of track that are either unsafe for scheduled 
speeds due to the need for replacement of worn materials 
or during the carrying on of current maintenance work 
must be avoided to a much greater extent in the future 
than has been considered necessary in the past. It is 
also true that any failure in the track, because of these 
high speeds, may produce accidents much more serious 
than would be the case if speeds are not so great and 
this will necessitate the constant maintenance of a high 
standard of line and surface. 

These considerations immediately raise the question as 
to whether the present rather standardized type of track 
organization with which we are familiar will best meet 
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the conditions in the future. Much more intensive su- 
pervision will be required and more and more mainte- 
nance operations will require methods that do not neces- 
sitate a reduction in the speed of trains. To some extent 
this has been worked out on multiple track lines by taking 
out of service for as long a period as possible during the 
working period, the stretch of track to be worked and 
an increase of such practice will no doubt be necessary. 

On many heavily-used lines it may be necessary to 
abandon completely what we now know as the small 
section gang. One factor in connection with this is the 
necessity to further mechanize many operations, for to 
give this equipment a reasonable working period, it will 
be necessary to concentrate it in large gangs. 

Much progress has been made in the introduction of 
machines in maintenance work. These machines have 
not only reduced the amount of heavy work, which was 
formerly done by man power, but they have reduced 
costs and in most cases do a better job. 

Tomorrow’s traffic will necessitate much better aver- 
age line and surface than we have heretofore thought 
necessary. Increased speeds will demand uniform ele- 
vation on curves, the amount of superelevation being 
carefully determined to meet the operating conditions at 
that particular point. Easements on all curves will be 
universally used. What are now looked upon as small 
variations in line and gage will not be permitted. A 
program of periodic out-of-face surfacing and lining 
main tracks will be necessary. In this way only can we 
secure those uniform conditions as to track support that 
are necessary to produce good riding track. 

Good drainage and the stabilization of the subgrade 
have not received the attention that they merit. Any 
stretch of track that requires current resurfacing at 
rather frequent intervals will, under future conditions, 
demand that a permanent solution be found that will 
eliminate such evident weakness in the subgrade. 

In order to assure satisfactory line and surface for 
higher speeds and, to some extent, extend the life of 
the materials in the track structure, standards must be 
raised as to the quality and quantity of ballast put under 
the tracks. It is axiomatic that from time to time ballast, 
when fouled, must be cleaned to the end that it may func- 
tion as intended. In this particular part of the track 
structure the future will demand that it receive much 
more attention than has been customary in the past. 

We fully appreciate the economy resulting from the 
use of treated ties and their installation will be continued 
to a greater extent in the future. By the expenditure 
of about 50 cents more per tie we can double its life. 
The economy of this practice is at once apparent. There 
are problems, however, in connection with the proper 
protection of a treated tie that remain to be solved. 
Such problems start in the woods where the ties are 
produced and follow through the treating plant, proper 
care in handling, distribution and insertion in the track, 
and finally in continued protection as long as they are in 
service. The careful selection of ties, separated as to 
species, grade, etc., so that they may be placed in loca- 
tions best suited to produce most economical results, de- 
serves more detailed supervision. 

A more general recognition of the value of the double 
shoulder tie plate is bound to come in the near future. 
More study, however, should be given to the method of 
attaching the plate to the tie. In this connection, fur- 
ther tests should be made to cushion the tie plate on 
the tie or the rail on the tie plate, by the use of fibre or 
treated wood. A limited experience with some of these 
devices indicates that they improve the riding quality of 
the track and have some bearing on extending the life 
of the rail and tie. Methods of retarding or preventing 
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splitting must also be developed. A solution of this 
problem will do much to further extend average tie life, 

In connection with turnouts the rather recent develop- 
ment of curved switches is an important refinement over 
past practice. This in connection with improvements in 
the details of switch plates, braces, and tie rods will 
provide much more satisfactory conditions in this part 
of the track structure. 

Very definite progress has been made in the manu- 
facture of rail but, as yet, some of the practices that 
have proved valuable have not been generally adopted. 
The end hardening of rail and the slow cooling process 
both indicate that they will further extend the life of 
rail and tend to reduce end batter. The building up of 
worn rail ends by the welding process provides a means 
of extending the life of the rail considerably before re- 
moval is necessary. Protection of track fastenings and 
tie plates from corrosion, lubrication of track joints, 
cross grinding of rail ends to prevent chipping, more 
frequent adjustment of expansion and resetting of rail 
anchors, as may be necessary, are all practices that tend 
to extend rail life. 

The economy of the use of sections heavier than are 
generally installed, especially on heavy tonnage lines, is 
not fully appreciated. A recent study of a division 
where, some years ago, a change was made from 100-lb. 
A. R. A. Type B rail to that of 130-lb. section indicated 
a return on the added investment of 25 per cent, with- 
out taking into account many intangibles which accrued 
due to the use of the heavier section. It is believed that 
the future will demonstrate that a more general use of 
such sections as the 131-lb. and even larger sections will 
produce marked economy’ in track maintenance. Com- 
paring the 112-lb. and the 131-lb. R. E. sections, we 
obtain an increase in stiffness of 36 per cent by an in- 
crease in weight of 17 per cent. The most useful quality 
we buy when purchasing rail is stiffness. It is the cheap- 
est way to secure stability and this quality has an all 
important effect on rail life. It is far cheaper to buy 
steel than to have to make up for a lack of stiffness by 
tamping ties. 

In the past some emphasis has been laid on the small 
amount of total metal in a rail that can be used up be- 
fore replacement is necessary. As means are developed 
for extending the average life of rail, this reasoning 
loses force and to this extent removes some objection 
to the use of the heavier sections, The recent improve- 
ments in the manufacture of rail and the more general 
use of methods to reduce rail batter have an important 
bearing on the economy resulting from the use of the 
heavier sections. 

Recent tests of welding rail into long lengths tend to 
show that this practice should be further explored under 
varied conditions, as it offers probable substantial sav- 
ings, not only in the increased life of materials in the 
track structure, and in less wear and tear on equipment, 
but also marked savings in the labor necessary to main- 
tain line and surface. While experience is all too lim- 
ited to warrant one in making any positive statements, 
nevertheless the tests now in service prove the practica- 
bility of such construction beyond a doubt. 


The Materials and Equipment 
For the Section Gang of Today 


Section gangs cannot function economically or safely 
without good tools that are maintained in proper condi- 
tion, according to the committee reporting on this sub- 
ject, of which M. D. Carothers, division engineer, Alton, 
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was chairman. Equally important, it was pointed out, 
is that the tools of the section gang must be of proper 
specifications, and must be carefully inspected and used 
according to the standard practice of the railroads. 

Recognizing that no specific list of tools would meet 
the requirements of the section gangs on the railways as 
a whole, or on any specific road, since the number and 
type of tools required depend upon so many variable 
conditions, including the territory in which the railroad 
is operated and the type of ballast used, the committee 
made no attempt to prepare a specific list of this char- 
acter. However, as a guide for railways in any part of 
the country in deciding what tools and how many of each 
should be supplied to gangs of various sizes, it presented 
an all-inclusive list of tools, showing the number of 
each which should be provided for section gangs of four, 
six, eight and ten men. The list covered practically all 
tools and equipment used by the section gangs in the 
United States, regardless of location, terrain or type of 
ballast, and from it, it is the thought of the committee 
that the correct type and number of tools can be selected 
for section gangs under any specific set of conditions. 
Altogether, there are 105 items on the list submitted, 
which shows that the average four-man gang should 
have a total of 299 various tools, while the average ten- 
man gang requires 454 tools. 

Particularly in view of the large number of tools re- 
quired by the track forces, the committee emphasized the 
importance of furnishing each section with an up-to-date 
tool list, so that each foreman will know exactly what 
tools he is supposed to have in order to carry on his work 
successfully. The committee pointed that such a list 
is essential to enable the roadmaster or supervisor to 
check the tool supply of his gang, both to see that they 
have the proper number of each class of tools, and to 
insure that they do not accumulate an excess of tools 
through some means or other. 

Concerning repaired tools, which are sometimes re- 
turned improperly tempered or improperly shaped, the 
committee recommended that such tools should be re- 
turned promptly, and that the shop foreman in charge of 
the repair of the tools should be advised of the faulty 
condition in which the repaired tools were received. Un- 
less this is done, according to the report, the shop fore- 
man in charge of repairs will never know of the de- 
fective condition of the repaired tools, and much time 
will be lost in either attempting to use the tools or in 
shipping them back repeatedly for repairs. Where 
other than perfect tools are received from the stores 
department, the committee suggested the same procedure 
advising the stores department of any defective tools 
received, so that it can, through the purchasing agent, 
avoid the purchase of inadequate or defective tools in 
the future. 

In the remainder of the report, the committee empha- 
sized the importance of carefully loading tools on motor 
cars and trailer cars for transporting to and from the 
scene of work; recommended that a good lighting outfit 
of some approved type be kept on each supervisor’s ter- 
ritory for use in emergency work at night ; and discussed 
briefly the type and quantity of track materials which 
should be maintained on each section to meet daily and 
emergency requirements. 

In conclusion, the report stated that the standard of 
maintenance of any railroad varies with the kind and 
quality of tools and materials furnished and also, that 
the foreman and his gang can be judged by the tools 
they use. In line with these observations, the committee 





recommended that an economical list of good tools and 
materials be supplied for each section gang. 
In the discussion of this report the importance of a 
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standard tool list for each gang was emphasized, so 
that foremen and supervisors can keep an accurate check 
on tools, also the suggestion that roads might well fur- 
nish their foremen with a standard tool house arrange- 
ment plan to advantage, as-has been done on one road, 
was received with favor. At another point, the discus- 
sion centered around the importance of providing sec- 
tion. forces with adequate lighting equipment to carry 
out emergency work at night, it being pointed out that 
it is practically impossible for the men to work safely 
and efficiently by the light of hand lanterns and torches: 
It was suggested that each gang should be equipped 
with a few inexpensive carbide flare lights, and that, 
in any event, the supervisors on each territory should 
have available adequate lighting equipment that could be 
rushed to any gang in emergency. 


Elimination of Derailments 
Resulting from Track Defects 


The report of the Committee on the Elimination of 
Train Derailments Resulting from Track Defects, of 
which A. B. Hillman, roadmaster, Belt Railway Company 
of Chicago, was chairman, discussed in detail the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of the track forces in reducing 
to a minimum derailments caused by track defects, and 
then analyzed in specific sections the various types of 
defects which produce derailments and methods of pre- 
venting or overcoming these defects. 

At the outset, the committee said that to find and re- 
move track defects which might cause derailments, two 
basic considerations must prevail—competent supervision 
and inspection, and a reasonably adequate standard of 
maintenance. Speaking of supervision, it expressed the 
opinion that this is the least expensive consideration in 
maintenance, pointing out that good supervision, extend- 
ing from the head of the department on down through 
the track inspector or trackwalker, pays handsome divi- 
dends. The importance of supervision to the elimination 
of train derailments from track defects must, it pointed 
out, be regarded with the same enthusiasm that some of 
us attach to the elimination of personal injuries. All 
concerned should be constantly alert for the detection 
of defective conditions, and when such conditions are 
found, it emphasized, they should be corrected immedi- 
ately. Most derailments charged and assigned to track 
defects, it said, are of such a nature that they might 
have been detected by alert inspection and supervision, 
and corrected with a few man-hours of labor and a little 
material. 

In the opinion of the committee, all derailments should 
be investigated, and it insisted that such investigations 
be free and open-mindedly prosecuted to the end _ that 
the real causes be determined. If all departments inter- 
ested approach the task of assigning the cause of a de- 
railment with the ultimate purpose of determining the 
true cause, rather than approaching the question from 
a defensive point of view as relates to their own depart- 
ment, the committee said, more satisfactory results will 
come of investigations, and they will provide the greatest 
benefit from the standpoint of the railroads. 

In reporting derailments, the committee cautioned 
against overlooking the real cause for the derailment and 
reporting only the results. For example, it observed, it 
is quite common to say that “wheels climbed rail” or 
“wheels picked switch points,” when the important thing 
to learn is not what happened, but rather the condition 
that existed to cause it and how to eliminate future de- 
railments of this type. 
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In another part of its report, the committee cautioned 
avainst overlooking minor defects in the track, which 
will not in themselves cause derailments under normal 
conditions, but which, under certain circumstances, cou- 
pled with mechanical defects in equipment, will cause 
derailments. In this regard, it pointed out that a slightly 
low joint or a small irregularity in elevation on a curve, 
coupled with a stiff truck or a sudden jolt of a train, 
may cause derailments when the wheels of a car are at 
this particular spot. The only certain way of eliminating 
such derailments, with their reflection on the track main- 
tenance department, it said, is to pursue the safe policy 
and completely remove such defects as soon as they are 
found. 

In the remainder of its report, the committee gave de- 
tailed consideration to the major and most frequently 
occurring defects which contribute toward train derail- 
ments, and then discussed at some length methods of 
forestalling or of correcting such defects. Among the 
defects discussed were irregular or insufficient elevation 
in curves; improper alinement around curves ; low track 
joints; tight or wide track gage; spread track; broken 
rails resulting from fissures or worn or light rail; broken 
angle bars; lips on rails at rail joints; defects in switch 
stands; kinked track; defects in split switches; and in- 
adequately maintained flangeways at highway crossings. 

Pointing out that many of the factors in the track con- 
tributing to derailments are minor in character, the com- 
mittee stressed the importance of training foremen to 
detect these defects before they develop to the point 
where they might contribute to a derailment in combina- 
tion with ‘defective locomotives or rolling stock. For 
thus instructing and educating foremen, the committee 
laid the responsibility directly upon the supervisor or 
roadmaster, with his greater knowledge of track condi- 
tion and of the defects in track which might contribute 
to derailments. 

In concluding its report, the committee, in the light 
of present operating and economic conditions, called for 
still greater vigilance on the part of the track forces, 
pointing out that the increase in size and weight of 
power and equipment, coupled with increased speed, the 
fact that small power is fast becoming obsolete, and that 
railroad managements are requiring that track be suit- 
able for use by a wide variety of equipment, are con- 
fronting the track man with one of the most important 
and costly problems that he has to face. 


The Maintenance of Turnouts 


A committee of which F. J. Liston, roadmaster, Ca- 
nadian Pacific, was chairman, presented a detailed treatise 
on the maintenance of turnouts to bring about the most 
satisfactory riding conditions and to avoid or overcome 
the many possible defects which might develop in turn- 
outs and cause or contribute to derailments. Included 
also in the report was repeated caution and instruction 
concerning the inspection of turnouts, and the admoni- 
tion of the committee that the only way to avoid the de- 
velopment of defects which might cause derailments is 
through daily visual examinations and a weekly detailed 
inspection. Concerning specific features of turnout con- 
struction and maintenance, the report said, in part, as 
lollows : 

It is desirable that the nearest joint should be at least 
five feet and preferably six feet in advance of the switch 
points. It is equally desirable that these joints be square, 
if practicable, since this avoids the necessity for placing 
any joints between the points and the heel of the switch, 
an objective which is greatly to be desired. 
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Loose connecting rods are often the cause of switch 

points becoming blunt. Switch rods and connecting rods 
should be firmly tightened, and cotter keys should be 
applied to all bolts where so required, the bolts having 
their nuts on the up end, where possible, so that the 
cotter keys will be in full view. 
_ Yard switches should be watched the same as main- 
line switches, although in many cases material can be 
used in yards that would not be safe for main lines. 
Likewise, yard lead switches should be observed closely 
and kept cleaned and oiled. During the winter, particular 
attention should be paid to the removal of snow and ice 
between the switch point rails and the stock rails, be- 
cause otherwise the points cannot be drawn to a closed 
position where they fit. snugly against the stock rail. 

A source of neglect that is not common, but probably 
the most dangerous of all, is the failure to replace stock 
rails when they have worn to the limit of safety. When 
a stock rail is allowed to wear down, the point becomes 
high or wears correspondingly. Then, if a new stock 
rail is installed without changing the worn point, a real 
hazard is created. 

The ties throughout the length of the switch rails, 
and especially at the heel of the points and beyond the 
joint ahead of the points, should be sound and tamped to 
an even surface. Deteriorated ties at the heel of the 
points eventually cause a low joint, even when the 
heaviest plates are used, and probably bent angle bars, 
with the result that the points rise as the wheels strike 
the low spots. 

Whether maintained by the signal forces, as in the case 
of interlocked switches, or by the section forces in the 
case of stand-operated switches, it is essential that the 
track be maintained to exact gage. Care should be taken 
to see that lead rails are cut to the exact length specified 
in the turnout drawings, and head blocks should be 
square across the track where the base castings of rigid 
switch stands show considerable wear after service, these 
stands can be reclaimed by truing the mast holes in the 
castings and fitting them with steel bushings. 

Referring to rail creepage, the committee said that if 
unchecked, creepage will quickly distort an entire turnout 
assembly, throwing it out of line and affecting the ga 


gage, 
particularly at the frog and switch point. The only 
practicable means of preventing this creepage, it said, is 
by applying rail anchors, varying the number .of anchors 
used and their location with such factors as whether the 
turnout is on single or double track; whether it leads 
to a passing track or to an industrial spur; the speed 
at which trains are operated through the turnout and 
whether the loads are equalized in both directions through 
the turnouts. Continuing, it said that every effort should 
be made to see that the application of rail anchors is 
balanced, for if an insufficient number of anchors is 
applied away from the turnouts and a surplus through 
the turnout, the turnout itself must resist the creeping 
of the main-line rails. 

The remainder of the report gave attention to the im- 
portance of maintaining proper surface through turn- 
outs, and to a detailed statement of the proper procedure 
for making a complete inspection of the various parts 
constituting turnouts. This part of the report contained 
numerous practical suggestions to insure that there will 
be minimum possibilities for derailments. 

In conclusion, the committee said that keeping con- 
stantly familiar with standard maintenance of way rules 
and their proper applications, and keeping abreast with 
tried and proved maintenance practices as followed by 
others, through the reading of magazines and books de- 
voted to the study of track and its maintenance in gen- 
eral, will do much to enable trackmen to attain more 
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readily the knowledge that is so indispensable to the main- 
tenance of turnouts to that high degree of perfection that 
is so essential in these days of increasing speeds, longer 
and heavier train loads, and heavier switch power. 


The Programming of Track Work 


While the definite programming of track work has 
always been desirable, it is more important today than 
ever, according to the report of the committee handling 
this subject, of which S. J. Hale, assistant superintendent, 
Norfolk & Western, was chairman. It is well known, 
the committee said, that successful maintenance requires 
planning in advance, and the performance of various 
classes of work at the proper season of the year. Any 
foreman, it continued, will get more work done if he 
knows how much money he is expected to spend and if 
he knows that the quantity and unit cost of his work 
are going to be checked by his supervisor. 

In order to permit adequate planning, the committee 
said that it is of paramount importance that a definite 
sum for maintenance expenditures be allotted prior to 
the beginning of the year, the amount of the proposed 
expenditure to be based upon the results of a personal 
inspection of a property by the chief maintenance officer 
and his subordinates. This inspection, it pointed out, 
will indicate the necessity for the major work to be 
formed, such as new and relay rail, ties, ballast, rail end 
and frog and switch welding, and such roadway work 
as ditching, banking, cleaning and mowing. 

Regular section allowances should be made on a month- 
ly basis, according to the committee, the amounts to be 
based on the recommendations of the roadmaster and 
checked by the chief maintenance officer, who should 
determine the amount of the expenditures necessary for 
each month, giving consideration to the needs in the light 
of prospective earnings. The roadmaster, it pointed out, 
should be allowed a definite number of section foremen 
and section laborers for each month, and he should, in 
turn, allot the men to each foreman as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the work programmed. 

Concerning the necessity for and the advantages of 
programming maintenance work, the committee said, in 
part, as follows: 

“It has long been recognized in industry that uniform- 
ity in volume of work and continuous operations are es- 
sential to maximum efficiency, and that the cost of work 
increases directly as these factors decrease. From this 
statement may be developed the fact that lack of uni- 
formity and continuity of work produce greater labor 
turnover, which results invariably in less efficient work, 
greater cost per unit of work performed, and a lessened 
element of safety for the men doing the work. 

“The programming of all major maintenance work, 
such as rail and tie renewals and ballasting, that can be 
so scheduled, is now all the more necessary since many 
roads have invested large sums of money in mechanical 
equipment, and employ highly organized mechanized 
gangs. This is true because the return on investment in 
this equipment varies directly with the use which is 
made of it.” According to the report, the programming 
of track work is highly essential to the maximum effi- 
ciency of the larger mechanized gangs being employed 
today, and enables work to be done with less interference 
with traffic. 

In another part of the report the committee discussed 
the manner in which field information should be col- 
lected, as the basis for recommendations for expendi- 
tures, and the studies which should be made by mainte- 
nance officers in the definite programming of their work 
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after expenditures have been authorized. The remainder 
of the report included recommendations concerning the 
programming of the principal items of maintenance work, 
including rail laying, track surfacing, tie renewals, 
smoothing and lining, ditching and repairing roadbed, 
mowing right-of-way, general cleaning of roadway, and 
miscellaneous work. In conclusion, the committee point- 
ed out that it is very difficult to formulate an iron-clad 
program of budget allotment that will be applicable in 
all cases owing to varying climatic conditions, policies of 
the different carriers, and the constant changes in eco- 
nomic conditions, but said that a great deal can be ac- 
complished by the budget system for maintenance ex- 
penditures and by the unrelinquished efforts of mainte- 
nance officers to plan and carry out definite maintenance 
programs. 


Discussion 


The discussion emphasized the desirability of a thor- 
ough investigation by division and higher officers of work 
to be done on every section, consulting the section fore- 
man before determining the items to be included in the 
schedule of work for the following year. 


Methods of Instructing 
Track Men in Safety 


The committee reporting on this subject, with F. E. 
Schaumburg, roadmaster on the Chicago & North West- 
ern, as its chairman, discussed in some detail all of the 
factors which have an influence on the safety practices 
of track men. At the outset, it said that of first im- 
portance in securing satisfactory results in accident pre- 
vention work is that all supervisory officers shall be in 
sympathy with the safety movement. Unless this pre- 
vails, it said, it will be most difficult, if not impossible, 
to instruct or interest men in safety, no matter what 
methods are used. One of the first essentials to a good 
teacher in safety, according to the report, is that he prac- 
tice what he preaches. Therefore, it pointed out that 
when supervisory officers attempt to teach and instruct 
their men in safety, it is up to them to live up to all 
safety instructions to the letter if they are to be success- 
ful in their teaching efforts. 

Commenting upon the action which should be taken 
in the event of an accident, the committee pointed out 
that each accident should receive the immediate atten: 
tion of the roadmaster, reporting in the manner pre- 
scribed on his road to his superior officer. Following 
an investigation of the accident, with the issuance of 
instructions, it said that the roadmaster should go over 
the instructions personally with his men, and, wherever 
possible, should demonstrate how the accident occurred, 
and what could have been done to prevent it. 

Discussing the merit award system for safety used 
by a number of roads, in which foremen receive recogni- 
tion for good safety records through the issuance of 
safety merit cards and signs for installing on tool houses, 
the committee reported that track men have shown a 
great deal of interest in this system, and that where 
employed, the members of the gangs do everything in 
their power to secure their first card and sign, or to 
maintain a clean record already established. 

Concerning the practice of some roads which require 
employees to report violations of safety instructions on a 
form printed for that purpose, the committee found that 
while the system has done much good in eliminating 
unsafe practices, it has not been as much of a success 
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as was at first expected. If this system is used, the com- 
mittee pointed out, it should be used for safety purposes 
only, and not for actual discipline; employees in one 
department should issue violation report cards only 
against employees in the same department ; and the cards 
should not be issued in the manner of a threat since the 
whole safety structure is built around the plan of pro- 
tecting the individual against injuring himself or his 
fellow worker. 

With reference to making surprise checks in the field, 
the committee said that while these checks may seem a 
bit harsh, they have brought about unusually good re- 
sults in many cases. After pointing out several exam- 
ples in this regard, it cautioned that in making such 
checks, the roadmaster must be careful, not to be too 
harsh in his correction of some improper action on the 
part of the gang, in order not to make the men feel that 
in the future they should keep an eye open for him rather 
than keep their minds on their work. 

In another part of the report, the committee stressed 
the importance of care in the selection of new men to 
insure that they are physically fit, and also the importance 
of thoroughly tutoring these men in safe methods and 
practices. If any new man is found to be indifferent 
to these teachings, the committee said that he should be 
removed from the service. After new men have been 
thoroughly instructed in safety, it was pointed out, they 
should be given the closest supervision by both foremen 
and roadmasters to correct any mistakes made and to 
impress them with the importance which the railroad at- 
taches to safety. This same degree of supervision should 
be extended to the more experienced men in the gang as 
well, according to the committee, it being pointed out 
that men long in the service become injured frequently 
by reason of working too mechanically and gaining the 
impression that they are immune to injury. 

Supervision should not be hard and abusive, accord- 
ing to the report, but should be firm and friendly. The 
men, the committee said, should be made to feel that 
the supervisor is their friend, rather than to acquire 
the impression that he is merely looking for a chance to 
criticize. Good work should be commended as quickly 
as poor work is criticized, it said, and a supervisor should 
never correct a man for doing something wrong without 
telling him how it should be done correctly. 

With regard to safety rules, the committee said that 
these rules should be of a general nature, rather than too 
specific, and should be designed to apply to such tasks as 
experience has shown to be the most productive of acci- 
dents. They should never be used as a club over the 
employee for purposes of discipline, the committee said, 
and the worker should be convinced that safety rules are 
never more than suggestions that have been prepared 
primarily for his own protection and that of his family 
and fellow worker. 

Along with a discussion of the practices of roads gen- 
erally with regard to safety meetings and safety bulletins, 
the committee emphasized the importance of keeping 
track men interested in the safety movement by having 
them turn in recommendations that will tend to correct 
unsafe conditions. It also gave emphasis to the fact 
that the men should have a safety lesson daily in some 
form or other, and that in his personal contact with his 
men, the roadmaster or supervisor should always leave 
some safety message with them. The report also gave 
attention to the importance of proper track tools, and 
to their proper use in avoiding accidents, stating that 
toadmasters and foremen should teach their men to use 
the proper tool for each operation, and that track men 
should be taught to refuse to use tools in bad condition. 
In closing its report, the committee stressed the value 
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to the safety movement of higher officers visiting work 
operations from time to time. These visits on the job 
may be brief, it said, but they will have the desired re- 
sults in keeping the men alert and safety conscious at 
all times. 


Discussion 


It was emphasized that there should be a change in 
the methods of safety instruction from the issuance of 
rules and specific instructions covering action to be taken 
in general and special cases, and that in the future in- 
struction should follow along the lines of safety princi- 
ples rather than specific practices and rules. It was also 
emphasized that safety education should be continuous 
and not intermittent. It: was the general opinion that 
far more attention should be paid to minor accidents 
than is being given at present. It has been found, it 
was brought out, that while it is extremely difficult to 
get laborers to learn safety rules, they can absorb safety 
principles. 


Locomotive Supervisors 
Hold Live Meeting 


(Continued from page 517) 
This makes the brake more efficient in the higher speed 
zones. 

It is impossible to maintain at all times absolute uni- 
formity of retardation for every brake shoe throughout 
a train, and in order to attempt such a condition various 
weight cars are in some instances braked at different 
braking ratios. The condition of brake shoes varies and 
also the condition of wheels, so that even though each 
shoe has a design of brake gear and a force applied to 
bring about as nearly as possible shoe pressures propor- 
tionate to the weight on wheels, each unit will not retard 
at exactly the same rate. 

Power units present a more difficult problem, because 
excessive shoe pressures are necessary compared to shoe 
pressures on the average car, and which increases the 
difficulty of providing shoe and wheel metals which will 
withstand the heat generated under somewhat prolonged 
or frequent brake applications such as are necessary in 
moderate grade train operation. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary under such conditions to favor the power units in 
the development of shoe and wheel heat in order to pre- 
vent intolerable brake shoe and wheel damage. This, of 
course, necessitates an increased braking pressure upon 
the train to offset the underbraked weight of the power 
units. Under such conditions the potential speeds are 
governed solely by the ability to control trains within 
distances provided by block signal systems and the ca- 
pacity of the braking elements to withstand the heat 
developed. 

This report was presented by J. A. Burke, supervisor 
of air brakes, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. It was also 
signed by H. I. Tramblie, C. B. & Q., and A. G. Mueller, 
air brake instructor, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Discussion 


In the discussion of this paper Lawrence Wilcox of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company called attention 
to the fact that the objective of the entire development 
of braking high-speed trains is to keep stopping distances 
from increasing more than in proportion to the square 
of the speed. He reminded the audience that much more 
time had been available for making earlier developments, 
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in passenger braking than has been the case in the devel- 
opment of brakes for the modern high-speed trains. 
This development has all taken place in about two years. 
This, he said, must be kept in mind when considering 
the amount yet to be done before a completely satisfac- 
tory solution of the present problem is attained. 

The entire discussion stressed the importance of the 
wheel conditions in the high-speed equipment. Brake- 
shoe pressures of about 12,000 Ib. per wheel were stated 
as about the limit to which the wheel can be practicably 
subjected. In stopping a train from 104 miles an hour 
on a 1%4-per cent descending grade it was pointed out 
that the center of the wheel tread soon begins to show 
red and that the band of glowing metal gradually extends 
until it covers nearly the width of the brake shoe and 
becomes the color of molten metal. 


C.N. S. & M. Strike Costs 
Employees Large Sum 


HE 51-day-old strike of employees of the Chicago, 

i North Shore & Milwaukee ended on October 6, 

when service was resumed. Settlement was 
brought about by the signing of a new contract with the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees on October 2 and ap- 
proval of the contract by the district court on October 4. 
Linder the contract, which will be in effect until May 31, 
1939, the old wage base continues in effect for three 
months, during which time negotiations for an adjust- 
ment of the pay scale will be made. However, employees 
receiving more than 50 cents an hour will take 20 per 
cent of their wages in receivers’ certificates during the 
first two months of the truce, and 15 per cent in re- 
ceivers’ certificates during the third month. The full 
wages of those receiving less than 50 cents an hour will 
be paid in cash during the three months. 

Amalgamated will be the sole bargaining agent for all 
employees, and all workers must be affiliated with this 
union while the contract is in effect. If, within 30 days 
after service is resumed, no new wage contract has been 
agreed upon, the disputed questions are to be submitted 
to a board of arbitration, which will consist of a repre- 
sentative of the receiver, one of Amalgamated and a 
neutral person chosen by these two. If at the end of 90 
days no new agreement has been reached, the status quo 
must be maintained until after a new contract has been 
negotiated, but not after May 31, 1939, 

° 


Costly for Employees 


Refusal to accept this proposal and wrangling among 
unions has cost some 1300 employees their pay for 47 
days, or approximately $250,000. In addition, it has 
nearly caused the scrapping of the railroad and the per- 
manent loss of jobs for all of the employees because 
bond holders urged the court to sell the road soon after 
the strike occurred. 

The factor which actually precipitated the strike and 
which blocked any settlement was a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between Amalgamated and the railroad train service 
brotherhoods which sought to take from Amalgamated 
its position of sole bargaining agency. Early in 1938 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen entered upon 
a campaign to secure members. Their first attempt to 
terminate the arrangement under which Amalgamated 
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had been the bargaining agent for 19 years, occurred in 
June when these brotherhoods filed complaints with the 
National Labor Relations Board and asked that they be 
certified as the sole collective bargaining agencies for 
the employees in their respective groups. Amalgamated 
immediately countered by contending that the Board was 
without jurisdiction, contending that the railroad is not 
an interurban electric railroad and is therefore subject 
to the Railway Labor Act. By this move the deter- 


mination of the sole bargaining agency was blocked, for - 


according to law the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
upon complaint of any interested party, must hold hear- 
ings and determine the status of the railroad, and it is 
not expected to hand down a decision before January 1. 
Until its decision is made, the National Labor Relations 
Board cannot act and the receiver is without right to 
negotiate with any of the unions as the bargaining agent 
or agents of his employees. 

Not satisfied with this move alone, Amalgamated, on 
August 15, seven days before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was to hold hearing on these complaints, 
suddenly took a strike vote by acclamation and an- 


nounced that a strike was favored by 442 to 6, even’ 


though the capacity of the hall was only 300 persons. 
Later in the same evening, the brotherhoods voted to 
strike on August 16. At the same time, this division 
of Amalgamated secured the co-operation of another of 
its divisions representing elevated railway employees and 
the latter served notice that it would not permit the op- 
eration of North Shore trains in or out of Chicago over 
the Chicago Rapid Transit Company lines used by the 
North Shore, unless they were manned by members rep- 
resented by Amalgamated. 

As a result of these moves, the operation of the rail- 
road could only be resumed if a contract were made 
with Amalgamated. The brotherhoods agreed to dis- 
cuss a contract, providing their members would not be 
forced to become members of Amalgamated; providing 
the contract would not be for a period beyond May 3], 
1939 ; and providing it would be set aside if the decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board favored them. 
The first of these conditions was ignored in the final 
contract, and objections by the brotherhoods at the court 
hearing for approval were not entertained. Because this 
Board had declined to make a decision, the receiver was 
permitted by law to enter into a contract with Amalga- 
mated. 

That the employees were ill-advised by their leaders 
is indicated by the financial condition of the road prior 
to the strike. It has paid no dividends and no interest 
on its bonds, including its equipment trust certificates, 
since 1929, and has been in receivership since Septem- 
ber 30, 1932. For the year ending December 31, 1937, 
its operating revenues amounted to $4,091,723 and its 
operating expenses to $4,088,858. Its operating loss 
after taxes amounted to $221,020. Including interest 
charges on its funded debt, the net loss for the year 
was $1,179,766. Its accumulated deficit at the end of 
the year was $8,163,638. Of its funded debt of $20- 
265,076, $6,377,313 is past due while $301,650 matures 
in 1938. 

The average daily gross revenues from January | to 
May 31, 1938, were only $11,561, and for June, $10,642. 
The receiver’s operations showed a net loss of $25,000 
per month, exclusive of depreciation when the strike 
was called. On June 30, total current assets amounted 
to $600,804 and current liabilities to $1,128,923. 

It was because of this financial record that the re- 
ceiver, with the approval of the court, recommended a 
15 per cent reduction in wages (15 per cent of a monilily 
payroll of approximately $162,000 being $24,300 a 
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month), or the equivalent of the net loss of $25,000 re- 
ported by the receiver. In his application to the court 
he pointed out (1) that there has been a marked and 
progressive decline in revenues ; (2) that he has no avail- 
able reserves to offset the mounting deficit in operations ; 
(3) that operations cannot continue in the face of pres- 
ent earnings unless the cost of operations is reduced ; 
(4) that there must be a reduction in wages to insure 
continued operation; and (5) that a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages is necessary and reasonable. 


Doubtful If Traffic Will Be Regained 


3y not heeding this warning, employees have lost 
more than they can ever gain back. In the first place, 
they have lost all their wages since August 16, whereas 
if they had continued to work, the difference between 
the new wage and the old would have been small in 
comparison with the amount already lost. In the second 
place, by striking, they have driven to competing lines 
the traffic by which their wages are paid, with the result 
that now, after people have established new habits of 
shipping and traveling, it is doubtful whether the North 
Shore will ever regain a large portion of its patrons. 

The seriousness of the competitive situation in the 
territory served by the North Shore is indicated by the 
fact that the territory served by this railroad is also 
served by the Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. While the North Shore 
operates between Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., its lines 
do not enter Chicago and it operates from Evanston, 
Ill., into Chicago over the elevated lines of the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company. 

The North Shore depends to a great extent upon its 
passenger business—traffic which has been declining and 
which is retained with difficulty because of the modern 
equipment and fast schedules recently installed on the 
steam railroads and the increase in bus, truck and private 
automobile competition. Most of its passenger business 
consists of (a) inter-city travel between localities adja- 
cent to Chicago and necessitates the operation of fre- 
quent trains and (b) through service between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Its freight business is entirely 1. c. L., 
mostly between Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Extension of Rail-Motor 


Co-ordination Vetoed 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 5, 
T on September 24, denied the application of the 
Union Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and the Chicago & North Western for authority jointly 
to acquire control of the Union Transfer Company. 
The Union Transfer Company operates, pursuant to 
pending “‘grandfather” application, as a motor-vehicle 
common carrier of freight over approximately 2,500 
route miles in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska, 
generally between Chicago and North Platte, Neb., via 
Omaha, Neb. ; between Omaha and Peoria, Ill. ; between 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Lincoln, Neb.; between O’Neill, 
Neb., and Fremont; between Norfolk, Neb., and Shel- 
don, Iowa, and between St. Paul, Minn., and Beaver, 
lowa. Other routes are operated between Fairmont, 
Minn., and Odebolt, Iowa; between Sheldon, Iowa, and 
Mason City; between St. Paul, Minn., and Colo, Iowa; 
between O’Neill, Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa; and be- 
tween Owatonna, Minn., and Eldora, Iowa, via Water- 
loo, Iowa. The Union Transfer Company also claims 
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“grandfather” rights to haul principally household goods 
over irregular routes in this general territory. 

By joint application filed April 4, 1936, the Union 
Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Chi- 
cago & North Western, jointly sought authority under 
section 213 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, to acquire 
control of the Union Transfer Company of Omaha, 
Neb., by purchase of its entire capital stock for $150,000. 
Intervening petitions were filed on behalf of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, several motor car- 
riers, certain civic and traffic organizations, and two 
trucking associations. The Milwaukee and two motor 
carriers opposed the application, but offered no evidence. 
An examiner was appointed, a hearing was held, and 
briefs were filed. The examiner recommended on Octo- 
ber 31, 1936, that the acquisition be approved and au- 
thorized. Exceptions were filed by the protestants to 
the order recommended by the examiner, the applicants 
replied, and the case was argued orally. The conclu- 
sions of Division 5 differ from those recommended by 
the examiner. 

Division 5 stated its findings in the matter of its au- 
thority in this case in the following words: ‘“Conceiv- 
ably situations might arise where such a joint venture 
would promote the public interest, and, in our opinion, 
determination of whether or not proposed transactions 
which are reasonably within the meaning of section 
213 (a), (of the Motor Carrier Act—Ed.), meet the 
statutory proof requirements, was intended by Congress 
for our determination in appropriate proceedings.” 

In denying the application, the position advanced by 
Division 5 in the so-called “Barker” case, (Pennsylvania 
Truck Lines, Inc.-Control-Barker, Supra, 5M.CC.9), 
was reiterated in part as follows: ‘Approved opera- 
tions are those which are auxiliary or supplementary 
to train service. Except as hereinafter indicated, non- 
approved operations are those which otherwise compete 
with the railroad itself, those which compete with an 
established motor carrier, or which invade to a substan- 
tial degree a territory already adequately served by an- 
other rail carrier. On the other hand, the pre- 
sumption should be against a highway route which ex- 
ceeds by more than 20 per cent the rail distance between 
points of substituted rail service; and, from the stand- 
point of an applicant railway, an intermediate off-rail 
point on a permissive route, whatever its direct or in 
direct character, should not be served if it already is 
receiving adequate service from a rail or highway com- 
mon carrier. 

Division 5 found that: “The identity of interest of 
the three railroads is such primarily only in-so-far as 
would be necessary for this acquisition and subsequent 
operation of Union. This identity of interest has far 
more significance when the operations of Union as a 
motor truck carrier per se are considered, and much of 
the ‘joint venture’ aspect would seem lost as to opera- 
tions of Union auxiliary and supplementary to the train 
operations of the respective railroads. Each applicant 
obviously is interested in securing for itself the greatest 
benefit possible from co-ordinated operations with Union, 
and these railroads are, to some extent at least, competi- 
tors. It is pertinent to observe at this point that in 
Consolidation of Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522, embracing 
a plan for the consolidation of railway properties into a 
limited number of systems, as required by section 5 of 
the act, the three railroads here applicants are placed in 
separate systems. 

“It 1s difficult to see, therefore, notwithstanding the 
theoretical joint nature of the enterprise, why proof of 
the utilization by the North Western, for instance, of 
certain operations of Union to public advantage in its 
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(North Western) operations, should become applicable 
to the operations of the Burlington or the Union Pacific 
to the extent of satisfying the proof requirements in-so- 
far as the two latter railroads are concerned. There 
clearly is insufficient community of interest as to the 
respective railroad operations to warrant such treatment 
here, and the effect of this arrangement, at least as to 
the motor truck operations as such, would be to extend 
the territories served by each applicant into that of each 
other in proportion to their respective financial interests. 
Divided ownership and responsibility, particularly where 
the interests of those in control may be somewhat op- 
posed, often produces poor results, . . . As already indi- 
cated, many of Union’s routes cannot be said to be par- 
allel to lines of any one of applicants, and the imposi- 
tion of conditions similar to those in the case last cited 
(the Barker case) would substantially curtail the opera- 
tions, particularly in Minnesota and northern lowa. 
Moreover, counsel for applicants indicated that such con- 
ditions here might not be acceptable, and contended that 
this situation is not analogous in that, while many of 
the routes serve points not stations on a rail line of appli- 
cants, and which are served by other carriers, particu- 
larly the Milwaukee, nevertheless they are within terri- 
tory generally served by one or another applicant. 

“In addition to what has been ‘said, there is another 
objectionable element present here. . . . That portion of 
the operation which parallels a line of the Burlington, 
i.e., between Omaha and Peoria, is already served by a 
motor truck subsidiary of that railroad. Aside from the 
resulting restraint of competition, it is not apparent 
wherein additional service for purposes of co-ordina- 
tion or use by the latter in its operations is needed. . . . 
This route constitutes a substantial portion of Union’s 
entire operation. If the authority sought were to be 
granted to the joint applicants despite inability of the 
Burlington to show that the public interest would be 
promoted through its use of Union’s service to public 
advantage in its operations, and this route abandoned, 
the purpose sought to be achieved by the section 213 
proviso could be evaded, in-so-far as individual railroads 
are concerned, merely by joining with other railroads 
which could, by reason of the physical location of their 
lines with respect to the routes to be acquired, meet the 
proof requirements. 

“So far as the application now before us is concerned, 
evidence sufficient to sustain the required statutory find- 
ings in connection therewith has not been adduced.” 

Commissioner Eastman, in a separate concurring ex- 
pression, stated in part: “The finding required by the 
proviso to section 213 (a) (1) is that the transaction 
proposed will ‘promote the public interest’ by enabling 
each of the railroads ‘to use service by motor vehicle to 
public advantage in its operations and will not unduly 
restrain competition.’ But even if this finding can be 
made, we are under no obligation to grant the authority. 

. I believe very strongly in the use of motor trucks 
in co-ordination with rail operations, and that they can 
be so used to much advantage in providing a less costly, 
more flexible, and more convenient service, particularly 
in the handling of less-carload merchandise traffic. There 
is evidence here that it would be possible to utilize the 
services of vendor in this way for the benefit of each 
of the three railroads and to the public advantage. That 
the transaction necessarily would ‘enable’ each of the 
railroads to use them in this way, however, is not clear. 

“T am not satisfied that in the present stage of motor 
carrier development such an undertaking is consistent 
with the public interest. It is true that we have power 
to prevent a motor carrier so controlled from being used 
to the damage of independent competitors through the 
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establishment of unduly low rates ; and it is also true that 
any damage which might come from superior service can 
hardly be regarded as contrary to the public interest, 
Nevertheless, a large motor carrier, backed by the finan- 
cial resources of three great railroads and by their in- 
fluence with shippers, presents possibilities of unfair 
competition which it would be difficult to guard against. 
The penetration of territory served by other railroads is 
also to be considered. 

“The time may ultimately come for a considerable 
degree of union between these rival branches of the 
transportation industry, but I am not persuaded that 
it has yet come. For the present, therefore, I believe 
that the emphasis should be on the establishment of 
co-ordinated truck-rail service rather than on the domi- 
nation by railroad companies of trucking operations per 


” 
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Emergency Board's Hearings 
(Continued from page 511) 


fill it. During the depression the board reduced officer 
salaries 10 per cent ; also, when other employees went on 
short time the officers (although continuing on full time) 
took further reductions corresponding to the cuts which 
the short time put on other workers. The total reduction 
in officer salaries was 31 per cent; and the alleged raises 
mentioned by B. R. T. Counsel Davis, as noted in the 
foregoing, were in fact restorations of the cuts—there 
has been no increase generally speaking in officer salaries 
since 1929, Mr. Clement said. The salary of the P. R. R. 
president, he added, is now $100,000 a year—$50,000 a 
year less than the job paid in 1929. And the board of 
directors has passed a resolution to the effect that officers’ 
salaries will be reduced along with any cut which the 
employees may take as a result of the present proceeding. 

Much of Mr. Clement’s testimony on cross-examina- 
tion was in response to questions from Ray T. Miller, 
counsel for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
who sought to make the point that railways require of 
their employees a higher degree of skill and talent than 
is the case with other industries. Judge Hay asked a few 
questions, mainly, he said, because he wanted “to be 
caught publicly talking to a man who gets $100,000 a 
year ;” also, because he liked to talk to a $100,000-a-year 
man who “is earning every dollar of it.’”’ For his part 
Mr. Clement was glad to be sitting opposite a lawyer 
“working for the brotherhoods for that much in six 
months.” When Judge Hay went on to talk about a 
program of co-operation between management and men, 
the witness said that he had heard of some disagreement 
among the labor organizations as to such co-operation. 

Dean Landis was interested in the process whereby 
the railroad executives arrived at the decision to seek a 
15 per cent wage cut. Mr. Clement outlined the con- 
ferences which preceded the announcement, adding that 
for his part he thought it would give the industry a 
“breathing spell’ and halt the “slaughter” which has 
been hitting the employees in the form of lay-offs. He 
did not know how the 15 per cent figure was arrived at 
—it was recommended by operating and personnel of- 
ficers and approved by the presidents. In closing Mr. 
Clement agreed to Judge Stacy’s one-sentence summary 
of his testimony as being a presentation holding that “the 
managements of the railroads, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, including the interests of the institution and 
the men, have come to the conclusion that in the present 
crisis the 15 per cent wage cut is the best thing to be 
done. 
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Rail Unemployment 
Insurance Chief 


James G. Robinson appointed 
director of new division of 
Retirement Board 


The Railroad Retirement Board, on Oc- 
tober 1, announced the appointment of 
James Gordon Robinson as Director of 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance to ad- 
minister the new Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act which was passed at the 
last session of Congress. Mr. Robinson 
assumed his duties on October 3. 

Mr. Robinson was chosen for the posi- 
tion after an open competitive examitiation 
conducted by the United States Civil-Serv- 
ice Commission. The Railroad Retirement 
3oard’s announcement says that this ex- 





Harris-Ewing 


James G. Robinson 


amination established a new mark in open 
competitive federal civil service examina- 
tions in that it was the first ever given 
for as high a position as that of a $10,000 
a year administrator. 

According to the Board’s statement, Mr. 
Robinson has had a long career of experi- 
ence as a consultant in private manage- 
ment and in public administration, as well 
a8 with the actual operation of unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. His most recent ex- 
Perience in the latter field was as organ- 
‘zr and executive director of the Unem- 





ployment Compet:sation Commission of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 27, 1895. He studied in the 
United States and abroad, including a pe- 
riod as King’s Scholar, Skerrys College, 
Belfast, Ireland, and as a student teacher 
in Ireland. He served in the World War 
as captain and adjutant of infantry in the 
British army. 

The new director’s experience includes 
the following: Consultant to the State of 
New Jersey on taxation, local government 
budgets, local government bonds and tax 
administration, director of several other 
state and local government studies includ- 
ing reorganization of the City of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; the finances and tax system of 
the State of Ohio, the financing of edu- 
cation in the State of Virginia, reorganiza- 
tion of the State Board of Education and 
the State Highway Department of the 
State of Connecticut, preparation of the 
budgetary procedures for small towns in 
Connecticut, installation of tax collecting 
and accounting procedures in the City of 
Waterbury, Conn., and studies at various 
times for state or local governments in 
Missouri, Illinois, Texas, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New York and Kentucky. 

Mr. Robinson’s experience as an advisor 
and administrator in government, covers 
a period of 15 years. During almost the 
entire period he has been associated with 
Griffenhagen & Associates, consultants in 
public administration and finance. 

His experience in private business in- 
cludes the management of various financial 
operations for the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. During this phase of his experi- 
ence, he worked with the Canadian North- 
ern and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, and came into con- 
tact with railway operations and employ- 
ment problems. 

In an interview with the press after his 
induction into office, the new director said 
that his division, which will be a part of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, would em- 
ploy about 1,000 persons from Civil Serv- 
ice rolls when the work gets into full 
swing. He expects to get the necessary 
machinery set up so that benefit payments 
can be paid after July 1, 1939. The direc- 
tor will receive claims for unemployment 
compensation prior to July 1, 1939, but 
no payments can be made until that date. 

The Act, which Mr. Robinson will ad- 
minister, creates a national pooled-fund 
system of unemployment insurance for 
railroad workers. As of July 1, 1939, it 
withdraws them from the coverage of 
Title IX of the Social Security Act and 
the state unemployment compensation acts. 

(Continued on page 534) 
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Roads Repair 
Storm Damage 


Most have opened through 
routes; re-route other 
traffic; buses used 


During the week, New England and 
lower New York roads made substantial 
progress in the restoration of lines blocked 
by the flood and hurricane damage of Se p- 
tember 21 and 22. All main routes of 
the New York Central, Central Vermont, 
Rutland, Boston & Albany, and Canadian 
National have been opened for regular 
freight and passenger service; the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and Bos- 
ton & Maine have almost completed their 
tremendous rehabilitation jobs, and, are 
utilizing highway services where gaps in 
rail lines still remain. 

The New Haven, which suffered not 
only from serious floods in its northerly 
lines, but also from tidal waves on its im- 
portant New York-Boston shore line, has 
made rapid progress in line restoration, 
while effecting important re-routing 
schemes to care for traffic on lines still in 
the hands of roadway forces. Through 
shore line passengers have been afforded a 
co-ordinated bus-rail service for over a 
week; through freight between New Haven 
and Boston and Providence is being han- 
dled eastbound by the so-called “Air Line” 
via Willimantic, Conn., while westbound 
shipments are being hauled via Willimantic 
and Hartford. The Air Line is a single- 
track, manual block line presenting severe 
grades on its 54 mile route between New 
Haven and Willimantic. Ordinarily carry- 
ing only one local freight daily, this line, 
in six days, between 10:20 a. m., 
opened for emergency service, and mid- 
night, October 3, carried 3,580 loaded cars 
eastbound. During the 24 hours of Oc- 
tober 3 alone, 23 trains, comprising 891 
cars, were hauled up and down its better 
than one per cent grades. Operation was 
further complicated by the necessity of 
limiting. trains to 1700 tons with even the 
largest motive power. The connecting 
lines from Willimantic to Readville and 
Providence, respectively, both single track, 
also presented difficulties in operation; the 
latter rises 451 ft. in 10 miles and trains 
routed thereby are limited to 1300 tons 

The eastbound “Owl” between New 
York and Boston was restored to through 
service via Springfield on October 4 and 
it was expected that service via this route 
would be expanded further. New Haven 

(Continued on page 534) 
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I. C. C. Continues 
Express Hearings 


Consolidation service defend- 
ed by N. Y. executive—Case 
off until Oct. 10 


Further hearings in Ex Parte 126, the 
express rates case, were held before Com- 
missioners Aitchison, Porter, and Caskie 
on September 29 and 30. The parties had 
expected to make this the final hearing, 
but due to the inability of certain counsel 
to obtain the necessary data with which 
to complete their exhibits, the commission 
found it necessary to continue the hearing 
before Examiner Hosmer in New York 
City on October 10. 

The two-day session was principally de- 
voted to cross examination and further 
testimony by one of the owners of the 
National New York Packing & Shipping 
Company, Inc., a protestant in the case. 
A. W. Loebl, one of the owners of the 
company, which is a large express and 
freight consolidator in New York City, 
spent the better part of two days telling 
the commission what he thought the effects 
of the proposed express rates would be on 
his company. He was examined by Mor- 
ris Ernst of New York, counsel for his 
company. 

In response to a question by Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, Mr. Loebl stated he be- 
lieved that despite the new express charges 
which the express company proposes to 
put into effect on. packages under 100 
pounds, his company would be able to re- 
tain about 65 per cent of its present vol- 
ume of business. He went on to say that 
he could not be sure how much above the 
65 per cent could be retained, pointing out 
that it would only be on the lighter pack- 
ages that manufacturers would find it 
profitable to use his facilities to collect 
and consolidate small shipments into pack- 
ages which can take the 100 pound ex- 
press rate. He also told the commission 
that the only charge his company makes 
for consolidating packages is the seven 
cent charge which includes the cost of 
collection from the manufacturer. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Loebl, such a business as 
his could only exist in a place such as 
New York City where dresses and women’s 
ready-to-wear goods are sold to many re- 
tailers in small quantities. He defended 
his company by pointing out that it per- 
forms a “sorting job” which the express 
company would otherwise have to do. 

As a result of questioning by Mr. Ernst, 
the witness said that his company collects 
small packages from dress manufacturers 
and assembles all those for one day going 
to a single destination into one or several 
packages of 100 pounds or more in order 
that the 100 pound rate will apply. Then, 
the express company brings its trucks di- 
rectly to the package company’s headquar- 
ters and loads its trucks to capacity with- 
out having to pick up packages at several 
locations in the city. Mr. Loebl contended 
that this consolidation service saved the 
express company a sizeable sum of money 
during the period of a year. Also, he 
pointed out the fact that the retailers were 
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so satisfied with his service that they de- 
mand it of the manufacturer. 

In Mr. Loebl’s opmien the express com- 
pany is trying to force his firm out of 
business by quoting rates low enough to 
make it unprofitable for his company to 
operate. It was his contention that the 
express company would lose money by put- 
ting into effect the new proposed rates. 
Mr. Loebl also presented exhibits which 
purported to show that the Railway Ex- 
press Agency would lose $270,029 by not 
using his consolidation service and adding 
this figure to the profit which the express 
company is now making on his company’s 
business, but which, he contends, it would 
lose under the proposed rates, the net loss 
to the express company and in turn to 
the railroads which own the REA, would 
total $1,041,888. 

Testifying for the REA was C. A. Frey, 
vice president in charge of traffic, who told 
the commission that his company would 
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July Has Deficit 
Of $3,955,405 


Compares with a net income 
of $19,194,965 for seventh 
1937 month 


Class I railroads reported a deficit, af- 
ter fixed charges and other deductions, of 
$3,955,405 in July, 1938, as compared with 
a July, 1937, net income of $19,194,965, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly compilation of selected 
income and balance sheet items. For the 
first seven months of 1938 the Class | 
carriers reported a deficit of $184,461,188 
as compared with a net income of $58,091,- 
104 for the same period of last year. 

Eighty-three roads reported deficits for 
July, 1938 and 50 reported net incomes; in 
July, 1937, 61 reported deficits and 72 re- 
ported net incomes. The consolidated 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 141 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 





TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the seven months of 


For the month of July 
1938 1937 





Income Items 1938 937 
$38,387,211 $60,985,273 1. Net railway operating income ..... $109,335,280 $360,451,573 
11,552,897 13,497,062 ee errr rr err ee 79,892,314 85,068,461 
49,940,108 74,482,335 3. TE EN og cetcwesveecsewns 189,227,594 445,520,034 
1,915,262 1,622,304 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 14,199,187 11,931,209 
48,024,846 72,860,031 5. Income available for fixed charges 175,028,407 433,588,825 
6. Fixed charges: 
11,086,316 12,926,496 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 4 
eee 73,629,490 87,946,152 
39,670,807 39,512,621 6-02. Interest deductions ......... ¢ 277,277,892 + 278,797,059 
210,556 218,210 6-03. Other deductions ........... 1,491,500 1,612,630 
50,967,679 52,657,327 6-04. Total fixed charges..... 352,398,882 368,355,841 
* 2,942,833 20,202,704 J Income after fixed charges..... * 177,370,475 65,232,984 
1,012,572 1,007,739 DS. Comtiemt GRAPES occ ic ccecceccsss 7,090,713 7,141,880 
* 3,955,405 19,194,965 9. ER eee ee ee * 184,461,188 58,091,104 
16,907,205 16,359,402 10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures, ; ; 
ee Pre ere re rire 117,820,83: 113,866,385 
1,395,321 4,063,497 11. Federal income taxes.............+. 7,100,129 21,842,030 
12. Dividend appropriations: f 
89,329 4,948,675 12-01. On common stock.......... 30,245,142 59,616,200 
1,092,585 1,126,883 12-02. On preferred stock......... 6,572,936 10,924,468 
Balance at end of July 
Selected Asset Items 1938 1937 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707)......--+...0-. 


14. Cash 


15. Demand loans and deposits. .............0.0+- 
5G. “Fee GHOTER SHE GOPOSIS. 20.660 ccscccecseccoss 


17. Special deposits 


18. Loans and bills receivable...........-.ss0+. 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable..... 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable............ 
le SED CN IIR ioc ce vcs wecsrereetenss 
23. Interest and dividends receivable............. 


24. Rents receivable 


Be THE CHE GIEIW eon ccs ciicisieccewesesases 


26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25).... 


Selected Liability Items 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months ?{.... 


26. Leans and Dilla pavallle $006.60... ccesccsccces 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable...... 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable......... 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable.............. 
a ee ener 
33. Dividends matured unpaid.................. 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid............... 
35. Unmatured dividends declared............... 
36. Unmatured interest accrued...............-- 
37. Unmatured rents accrued..........ccccseees 
36. Other current Habilities......cccccccccvcccsces 


32. Interest 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. 3 


S. Government taxes............ 


40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 


$698,7 13,068 


réuvamientcvonens $328,618,975 $446,562.454 

ee, Pe eee ee Te 9,276,505 12,996,623 

Oe Oe 18,400,632 41,933,864 

ee ES On ee 51,395,064 179,804,536 
cudeveeseee dhe wee 1,578,986 12,548,260 

pebgueSedseaneves 50,940,128 59,920,486 

43,639,050 50,043,664 

haere aah ecaarearkse ss 130,147,793 142,827,698 
ee ee ene 345,392,915 374,831,739 
Be Pere ere eee 17,571,654 23,624,830 

ee ee ee 1,124,455 1,755.55 
APE re err oe 5,399,080 8,031,467 


$1,354,881,174 


$1,003 ,485,237 


LUmantinearGraneas $117,151,637 $86,576,346 
scenario eswawiaiaimaninem $247 474,787 $211.079,oti0 
ee ee ee 71,665,935 83,033,636 
eehs whe eee ete wie 237,859,398 268,805,551 
isi Bctrionibiacaee iaccrase ae SG 58,666,246 106,868,947 
Bo raiah creases atic 738,585,482 595,193,749 
ddbBre mann’ doe ss 1,753,746 6,073,428 
(in réaeenaeennen an 607,070,795 480.852.589 
ee eee rr eT 996,441 9,702,142 
Re ne ee Pee ee 96,918,330 104,357,269 
a ee 26,358,478 27 424,861 
anid deantisieaenins 20,637,944 24,493,129 
peat etoreteeern tie alich $2,107.987,582 $1,917,.884,897 


——— 





$109.534,695 
145,434,999 


+ Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


¢ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM. RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
' ABOVE $25,000,000 


(Switching and Terminal 


Net income after deprec. 
es 


Companies Not Included) 
Net income before deprec. 





Name of railway 


| i ae “ 
For the seven months of 
1938 1937 





a ae 
For the seven months of 
7 1938 1937 


ia TE args 6 ae De adept WONG HO okie WOR *$1,214,427  * $441,997 *$1,014,996 * $236,335 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System §.. 1,276,745 6,848,711 8,241,544 13,443,604 
Dilentic ‘Comes Fete Be, Bees 6 ooo 0s ices vee oie * 505,148 3,144,319 701,671 4,329,310 
Baltimore & Ohio a BEE een eee *12,241,526 * 353,477 * 7,971,812 3,858,286 
ae Se Sener oer * 2,785,369 659,772 * 1,843,157 1,598,366 
Central oF Geemeeie: TGS on cick ete ec scacccwe * 2,042,178 * 1,012,883 * 1,543,387 * 553,766 
Central R. R. of New CE EE ne * 2.234.311 * 748,723 * 1,408,486 88,862 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry... 0.005 .ccccessccecce 7,569,940 18,686,930 12,412,937 23,498,409 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.f............. * 1.333.430 ° §52.373 * 980,301 * 196,826 
Chicago @ North Western Ry-f..........5%.. *12,188,489 *10,063,529 * 9,231,669 * 7,163,806 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.......... * | Agaceas 1,391,917 1,518,875 4,203,063 
Chicago Great we eee * 1,397,785 * 796.326 * 1,084,248 * 487,025 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f *13,790,634 * 8,413,227 *10,448,390 * 5,241,637 
Chicago, Rock Island es eS See * 8,207,478 * 6,052,485 * 5,782,681 * 3,683,165 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. * 1,966,461 * 2,022,116 © 1.623.257 * 1,676,139 
Pilaware @ Traine B.. Thon. eciiccsccicecccce * 927,380 898 = 336,314 620,782 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... * 2,833,596 365,037 * 1,391,206 1,834,986 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f....... * 4,700,461 * 4,109,184 * 3,982,833 * 3,440,169 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Py................-. * "616,140 1,295,286 * ° 31,407 1,815,099 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) § * 8,332,326 1,394,844 * 6,144,205 3,618,409 
Gand Traumk ‘Western B.. B....ccccccscecesss * 3,600,481 75,595 * 2,946,389 684.238 
Great Northern Ry... 000 .c0ceseesssseccccees * 7,218.975 1,644,353 * 5,041,154 3,756,702 
Oe Se eee ere * 1,925,299 * 2,012,611 1,861,988 1,639,468 
ET PN SU. vars. Swrevcecew su sine cee * 2,446,037 * 690,000 * 1,178,255 628,209 
EE OS EEE een ea ees * 1,203,544 * 1,160,684 * 517,380 * 478,030 
Louisville & CS SS See eee * 876,926 4,464,911 1,650,346 6,891,105 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.t * 4,515,833 * 3,622,711 * 3,798,352 * 2,934,518 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ......: Bigs byeie Bere * 2,624,651 * 619,866 * 1,852,471 70,962 
PONTE WU TR. ie. abc eve ec cvccies ccc * 9,990,934 * 4,127,911 * 7,436,186 * 1,692,136 
New York Central I i tag so easghosisi Gis. a *19,636,506 6,748,629 *10,250,597 16,095,965 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R........ *, 2,003,779 1,510,936 * 1,007,946 2,461,542 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t... * 7,649,849 * 2,871,283 * 5,670,451 * 886,638 
Norfolk & Western _ | RR re eee 6,409,381 18,339,681 9,317,841 21,113,017 
Northern Pacific RRS eS a ae aes * 7,921,065 * 2,993,298 * 5.942.270 * 1,112,110 
I I ooo sco wiehe aelatisace ieaeare * 2,622,633 18,246,406 12,114,554 32,713,454 
UII, Tienes saline wees aleceuves'e * 2,551,202 1,284,874 * 1,150,508 2.777,559 
Pittsburgh oF SS SS eee 392,523 2,704,555 1,702,550 3,738,046 
I ieee bat cea ain ale eG 6ai asad Be om 429.284 4,791,580 2,260,074 6.599.870 
St. Lowis-Gan Francisco Ry.t... ....<..5 scs0e * 8,009,123 * 3,550,056 * 6,186,191 * 1,715,407 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines f.............. * 1,135,541 * 698,984 * T2378 * 34e:i121 
Seen Fe SAMO TG eo v6 oes ccncscceeseees * 4,454,252 * 2,144,459 * 3,263,850 * 1,016,918 
ON I na ot hearer Bi ih * 4,115,477 1,573,179 © 2325.c17 3,402,090 
Southern Pacific Transportation System ||..... *11,612.034 559,784 * 6,778,750 5,243,212 
Texas & PAcile RY se ss oes ossssvsarceevcece 228,486 1,511,184 925,659 2,191,367 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines) .. 3,827,361 3,439,885 8,091,683 7,350,932 
co ee Rr ee ae rn * 4,557,487 * 1,246,144 * 3,302,383 2,325 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R............ * 345,196 286,207 * 32,267 570,719 


* Deficit. 

+ Report of receiver or receivers. 

t Report of trustee or trustees. 

§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 

{Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
Santa Fe Rv. i 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. and Panhandle & 


Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


|| Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R. and leased lines. 


contains the following information: 


The report 


1 : “Tncome reported hereon excludes offsetting debits and credits for 
tent for leased roads and equipment and bond interest between comvanies included herein. 


Interest 


on bonds of, and rental income from, separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, whether 
earned or not, are included in this statement in order that such income credits will offset income 


debits reflected in the net deficit of such companies. 


Operations of all separately operated solely 


controlled affiliated companies resulted in a net deficit of $4,177,389 for the seven months ended Tuly 
31, 1938, and $1,764,613 for the seven months ended July 31, 1937, which is not reflected in this 


statement.”’ 


——— 








statement and that showing the net income 
of roads having annual operating revenues 
above $25,000,000 are given in the ac- 
companying tables. 


Status of R. F. C. Loans to Railroads 


_The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion’s monthly financial statement as of 
August 31, 1938, shows disbursements to 
railroads (including receivers) of $599,- 
857,739 and repayments of $184,929,362. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Milwaukee 
to Be Self-Insurer 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has authorized the trustees of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific to act as self-insurer under section 
215 of the Motor Carrier Act. 


Railroad Engineers to Speak at 
S. A. E. Diesel Meeting 


Diesel engines and Diesel-electric trains 
Will constitute the technical program of 
the next meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Metropolitan sec- 


tion to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on October 
13, at 8 p. m. Otto Jabelmann, assistant to 
president in charge of research, Union 
Pacific, will describe the work of his road 
in the design and operation of Diesel- 
powered trains, while E. E. Chapman, 
mechanical assistant, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, will cover his road in the same 
manner. In the discussion to follow, 
W. H. Mussey, engineer of research, Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale, chief 
engineer, Stainless Steel Division, Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company, will 
discuss modern car design. Motion pic- 
tures of Diesel operation will be shown 
by the General Motors Corporation at the 
close of the meeting. 


A. F. of L. Union Certified on S. P. 
Boat Line 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
certified the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press & Station Employees, as the sole 
bargaining agency for operating depart- 
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ment employees at the Galveston, Texas, 
terminal of the Southern Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines, also known as the Morgan 
Lines. 

Board action was based upon a com- 
parison of union membership cards with 
company payroll of May 16 to 31, disclos- 
ing that 22 of the 35 employees in the ap- 
propriate unit designated the union as a 
bargaining agency. Authenticity of the 
cards was established at a public hearing 
on the representation question held at Gal- 
veston on June 30. 


Rivers and Harbors Allotments 


Secretary of War Harry H. Woodring 
has made the following allotments of funds 
for rivers and harbors work: New York 
and New Jersey channels, $347,000; Ohio 
River open channel work, $258,000; and 
Humboldt Harbor and Bay, California, 
$65,000. 


Tariff Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from September 30, until 
April 30, 1939, proposed increases in rail 
rates on refined petroleum lubricating oil, 
in carloads, from points in Central Freight 
Association and.Trunk Line territories to 
destinations in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory. 


I. C. C. Makes Promotions in 
its Bureau of Service 


E. H. DeGroot, Jr. has been appointed 
director of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Service according to 
an announcement made by the commission 
on October 5. At the same time Homer 
C. King was named to succeed Mr. De- 
Groot as assistant director of the Bureau. 


Roads Are Granted Fourth 
Section Relief 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has authorized the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the St. Louis Southwestern, 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to establish and maintain 
round-trip passenger fares from Louis- 
ville, Ky., and New Albany, Ind., to points 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, and Mexico, without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul provisions of 
section four of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


Taxes Down, Fares Up, on French 
Railways 

The French National Railways has in- 

creased its passenger fares by applying a 

surcharge rated on a sliding distance scale 


_which is expected to produce about 375 


million francs ($9,125,000) in 
revenue annually. 

This move was made principally to in- 
sure an increase in annual receipts on 
which was contingent the government’s 
promise to lower the rate of direct taxa- 
tion on passenger revenues. By reason of 
the fare rise, the French Government has 
decreed the removal of a 13 per cent tax 
on main line traffic and 8.7 per cent on 


additional 
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branch line traffic and, in place of these 
suspended levies, has ordered a new tax 
on all passenger receipts of 2.2 per cent. 

The system has also announced an in- 
crease in freight rates on bulk shipments 
moving on slow trains, to be effective 
October 1. 


Kansas Intrastate Rates 


Railroads operating in Kansas have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
eliminate livestock rates from its investi- 
gation of the Kansas State Corporation 
Commission’s refusal to permit the appli- 
cation of the Ex Parte 123 increases to 
intrastate shipments. The petition said 
that the Kansas Commission has allowed 
the livestock increases. 


Mexican Railroad and 
Bus Agreement 


An agreement has been reached by the 
representatives of the Workers Adminis- 
tration of the National Railways of Mexico 
and the Confederation of Bus Services, 
whereby rates, timetables and other matters 
of joint concern are to be regulated. It was 
agreed that no further services shall be es- 
tablished by either railroads or buses in 
zones already served by the other, with the 
view of avoiding wasteful competition. It 
was also decided to request the Department 
of Communications not to issue further 
permits for bus operations on highways 
now served. 


Side Frame Welding Rule Extended 


The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has extended 
to January 1, 1940, the effective date of re- 
visions of Interchange Rule 3, Sec. t-3, 
Rule 19 and Rule 23, Sec, JJ, I/I, and IV, 
which revisions are contained in Supple- 
ment No. 2 to the 1938 Code of Interchange 
Rules, and are designed to prohibit the 
welding of L- and T-section cast steel side 
frames when such frames fail. 


Weather Reports for Passengers 


Because there is often a wide range of 
temperature between Chicago and New 
Orleans, the Illinois Central has intro- 
duced a practice of giving each passenger 
on its Panama Limited a report on the 
weather at destination so that he may dress 
accordingly upon arrival. The service is 
handled by the stewards in charge of the 
dining cars, and weather reports received 
by telegraph en route are attached to menu 
cards at breakfast. 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on October 13 
at 8:00 p. m., in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Papers will be presented by George 
S. Fanning, chief engineer, Erie, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, entitled “Modern Railroad 
Maintenance Practices,” and by Edward 
J. Cullen, chief engineer of the Lehigh 
Valley, Bethlehem, Pa., entitled “Problems 
of the Maintenance of Way Department 
Today.” There will be discussions by W. 
H. B. Bevan, division engineer, Canadian 
National, Montreal, Que.; E. W. Ham- 
mond, division engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Rochester, N. Y.; H. I. Hoag, division 
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engineer, New York Central, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; A. A. Johnson, engineer maintenance 
of way, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, Hoboken, N. J.; and J. S. Snyder, 
division engineer, Pennsylvania, Buffalo. 
The Central Railway Club chorus will en- 
tertain. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on October 11 at 
the Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. At 
that time Fairman R. Dick, member of 
Dick & Merle-Smith, New York invest- 
ment firm, and former advisor on finance 
and credit to the Association of American 
Railroads, will speak on the topic “The 
Modern Sisyphus.” 


Soo Line Locomotives—A 
Correction 


In the description of the Soo Line loco- 
motives beginning on page 483 of the Oc- 
tober 1 issue of the Railway Age it is in- 
correctly stated that “the cab equipment 
includes a Vapor steam-heat regulator.” 
The regulator is of the Leslie type. 


Would Permit Greyhound Com- 
panies to Issue Stock 


Examiner William L. Fulton of the Sec- 
tion of Finance, Bureau of Motor Carriers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a proposed report to the commission, 
would have it authorize several units of 
the Greyhound system to issue varying 
amounts of common stock without par 
value to repay, or refund indebtedness. 
Included are: Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., $399,600; and Southwestern 
Greyhound Lines, $150,700. 


Eastern Carriers File Reduced Rates 
for Export Train 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 1 granted the eastern carriers per- 
mission to file on not less than 20 days’ 
notice new schedules putting into effect re- 
duced grain rates on export traffic. At 
the same time the eastern carriers filed 
with the commission new schedules which 
will reduce export grain rates from Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to 
North Atlantic ports by six cents per 100 
lb. from present rates. The new rates 
will become effective on October 21. 


Retirement and Other Accounts 


Government securities aggregating $69,- 
700,000 were held in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Account on August 31, according to 
an October 1 statement in which Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau listed the 
government and other securities held in 
governmental trust accounts and by gov- 
ernmental corporations and agencies. On 
the same date there were $502,000 of gov- 
ernment securities in the Alaska Railroad 
Retirement and Disability Fund, while, ac- 
cording to the “latest available figures,” 
the Inland Waterways Corporation held 
$3,487,000 in government securities. 


Denies Application for Authority to 
Build Pittsburgh-Harrisburg Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has denied the application of 
Roy Greene for authority to construct a 
line of railroad extending from Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., to Harrisburg, 203 miles. Mr. Greene, 
in his individual capacity, proposed to con- 
struct and operate a high speed Diesel- 
electric freight and passenger line between 
these two points, using the partially con- 
structed roadbed of the old South Penn, 
Division 4 found that there was no public 
need for sttch a line and that the applicant 
had shown no evidence of having sufficient 
funds or financial backing to undertake 
such a project. 


R. B. A. Dinner November 16 


The Railway Business Association will 
hold its thirtieth annual dinner at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, on November 
16. Under a plan initiated this year, each 
member company will be limited to five 
seats for its membership, with one addi- 
tional seat for each additional member- 
ship. Under this plan it is expected that 
the attendance will be limited to 1500 
persons. 

The program for the day calls for a 
meeting of the governing board at 10:30 
a. m., the annual meeting and luncheon at 
1:00 p. m., reception and cocktails in the 
foyer at 6:45 p. m., and the dinner at 7:15 
p. m. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for eight 
railroads, including the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, have been prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a new 
series of sub-orders and modifications of 
previous sub-orders in No. 15,100, De- 
preciation Charges of Steam Railroad 
Companies. The composite percentages, 
which are not prescribed rates, range from 
3.37 for the Cheswick & Harmar and the 
Sumpter Valley to 9.05 for the St. Joseph 
Terminal. The A. C. & Y.’s composite 
figure was 4.03. 

The A. C. & Y.’s prescribed rates are 
as follows: Steam locomotives, 3.55; 
freight train cars, 5.69; passenger train 
cars, 3.83; work equipment, 3.61; and mis- 
cellaneous equipment, 17.96. 


Port-to-Port Water Rates of 
Rail Affiliates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order calling upon the South- 
ern Pacific and the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany to show cause at a Washington, D. C, 
hearing on October 26, why there should 
not be a withdrawal or cancellation of out- 
standing orders authorizing those companies 
to change on one and two days notice the 
rates on their steamship lines operating be- 
tween South Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico 
ports and North Atlantic ports. The out- 
standing orders in question permit the 
Southern Pacific to change rates on any of 
all commodities on one day notice; while 
the Ocean Steamship Company is now able 
to change rates “on certain specified com- 
modities” on not less than two days notice. 

The commission’s order reopening the 
cases says that since the outstanding orders 
were issued changes have occurred “in 
competitive and other conditions” with re- 
spect to the all-water traffic involved. 
Among such changes there is cited the 
Merchant Marine Act’s provision requiring 
common carriers by water to file thei 
tariffs with the United States Maritime 
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Commission, giving 30 days notice except 
where short-notice authority is obtained 
from that commission. 


Welding Society to Meet in Detroit 


The American Welding Society will 
hold its annual meeting in the Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on October 16- 
21, with P. G. Lang, Jr., engineer of 
bridges of the Baltimore & Ohio, and pres- 
ident of the society, in charge. Among the 
sessions at which the specialized problems 
of various industries will be presented is 
a railroad session on Friday forenoon, Oc- 
tober 21. At this session, over which H. 
C. Boardman, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company, and Elmer T. Howson, Railway 
Age, will preside as chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively, A. M. Unger of the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company will speak on the truss-type rail- 
road car; H. C. Drake of Sperry Prod- 
ucts, Inc., will speak on the flash welding 
of rails; and W. D. Murray, general fore- 
man of the Steel Foundry Division of 
Canadian Car & Foundry, Ltd., and H. E. 
Horwood of Railway & Engineering Spe- 
cialties, Ltd., will speak on machine gas 
cutting in a large steel foundry. 


Frisco Would Buy Truck Lines 


The Frisco Transportation Company, 
affiliate of the St. Louis-San Francisco, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to purchase two 
trucking companies—the J. W. Barker 
Truck Line of Blytheville, Ark., and Tol- 
son's Transfer of Walnut Ridge, Ark. 
The railroad affiliate would pay $4,000 for 
the former, which, the application says, 
parallels the Frisco’s rail lines in such a 
way that co-ordinated operations could be 
effected between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Blytheville and such other Arkansas points 
as Osceola, Marked Tree and Jonesboro. 
Likewise, Tolson’s Transfer, which would 
be bought for $3,000 would permit co- 
ordination between Memphis and Poca- 
hontas, Ark., Walnut Ridge, Jonesboro, 
Truman, Marked Tree and Turrell. 

In both cases separate applications were 
filed asking the commission to grant the 
Frisco Transportation Company temporary 
authority to operate the vendors’ lines, 
pending action on the above. 


Research on Rail and Boiler Water 
to Continue 


Cooperative programs of research on 
steel rail and the treatment of boiler water, 
now under way, will be continued as a re- 
sult of action on September 30 by the 
Board of Directors of the Association of 
American Railroads, it was announced by 
J. J. Pelley, president. 

The steel rail research, carried on jointly 
for the past seven years by railroads and 
steel manufacturers, is conducted at the 
University of Illinois and in the field. 
Progress has been made toward the manu- 
facture of tougher and stronger steel rail 
as a result of these experiments, it was 
Teported. The research work is to be con- 
tinued for two more years. 

The research to improve methods of 
treating boiler feed water, conducted jointly 
Y railroads, other large users of steam 
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boilers, boiler manufacturers and insur- 
ance companies, is now going on at the 
Eastern Experiment Station of the United 
States Bureau of Mines at College Park, 
Md. The immediate purpose of the re- 
search is to determine the cause and pre- 
vention of intercrystalline cracking of 
boiler shells. It is believed that the work 
will be completed in another year. 


Airplane Accidents 


American-operated air carriers flew 1,- 
844,507 miles per accident and 13,161,571 
passenger miles per passenger fatality dur- 
ing the first six months of 1938, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority announced on Sep- 
tember 15. There were 5 fatal accidents 
during the period, in which 22 passengers, 
5 pilots, 5 copilots, and 8 other crew mem- 
bers lost their lives. In addition there 
were 16 accidents in which no fatalities 
occurred. 

These statistics cover operations of all 
air carriers operated by companies in the 
United States, including the domestic lines 
and extensions to foreign countries. The 
domestic lines had 15 accidents, flying 2,- 
209,486 miles per accident, and the foreign- 
extension lines had 6 accidents, flying 932,- 
061 miles per accident. Persons involved 
in the 21 accidents occurring on the domes- 
tic and foreign-extension lines numbered 
226, including passengers, pilots, co-pilots, 
and other crew members. Of these, 186 
suffered no injuries, and 40 were fatally 
injured. 


U. S. Circuit Court Upholds 
U. P. Bus Subsidiary 


The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the United States, in a lengthy opinion by 
Judge Garrecht, has held that the Union 
Pacific Stages, Inc., highway subsidiary of 
the Union Pacific, did not violate the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act when it dis- 
charged two bus drivers for what it al- 
leged to be violation of the rules. The 
National Labor Relations Board had found 
that the company had discharged the men 
for “union activity” and not for infrac- 
tion of the rules. After its decision, or- 
dering the men reinstated and reimbursed 
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for their back pay, the Board appealed to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit for an order 
enforcing the Board’s ruling. After a 
review of the evidence, the court decided 
that the Board was in error and refused 
to order the men’s reinstatement, but did 
order that the Board should be permitted to 
force the company to issue notices to the 
effect that it did not intend to discriminate 
against any employee for union activity. 


C. & O. Issues “Traveler's 
Notebook” 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has prepared 
for public distribution a 40-page, 9 in. by 
6 in. booklet entitled “Leaves from a 
Traveler’s Notebook,” which describes in 
a somewhat unusual way the background 
of the territory along its main routes. 
According to the foreword, the book is 
published primarily for patrons to add to 
their enjoyment of trips on C. & O. lines, 
referred to familiarly as “The 
Corridor.” 

The notable feature of the booklet is 
that it divides up the territory described 
into ‘themes rather than listing point-to- 
point attractions in timetable order. Thus 
the Hampton Roads area is handled by the 
heading “Here American History Began ;” 
Charleston, W. Va., and vicinity is called 
“King Coal’s Capital;” Kentucky points 
are grouped around the theme “Horse 
Heaven.” The work contains many small 
photographs, handsomely finished, includ- 
ing a group of 9 showing Chesapeake & 
Ohio property and rolling stock in use 
by the military in Civil War days. 


Truckmen’s Strikes End in 
New York 


A series of truckmen’s strikes which 
‘ed up almost all urban drayage opera- 
ms in New York City and northern New 
ersey points and reduced “over-the-road” 
service in the vicinity of the metropolis to 
a minimum were brought to an end on 
successive dates late last week and early 
this week. Interurban truck drivers were 
the last to return to work, following an 
agreement with the Highway Transport 
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Association on the evening of October 2. 
Local drivers in New York returned to 
work on September 30 and local opera- 
tions in New Jersey assumed normal pro- 
portions on October 1. 

A “one-haul-per-day” provision sought 
by the employees constituted one of the 
chief points of issue in the long distance 
truckers’ controversy. By October 1 both 
sides were in agreement on wages, vaca- 
tions, etc., but the men insisted upon in- 
clusion of a clause in the agreement limit- 
ing drivers to one haul daily. Employers 
refused to agree to such a provision, con- 
tending that many trips consume but an 
hour and that, under the clause, this hour’s 
work would constitute a day’s work. Em- 
ployee representatives, on the other hand, 
argued that the average trip consumes a 
full day’s work. The final agreement ap- 
pears to have been drawn up without men- 
tion of the controversial clause. 


S. A. E. Holds Railroad Meeting 


The Chicago section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, in conjunction 
with the S. A. E. Truck Bus and Rail- 
car division, held a two-day meeting in 
Chicago on October 4-5, at which Diesel 
motive power and air conditioning were 
considered. Approximately two hundred 
railway and automotive men were in at- 
tendance. 

The meeting opened on Tuesday 
morning with the presentation of a 
paper on Diesel Power in High Speed 
Railway Service by E. F. Weber, super- 
intendent of automotive equipment, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. This paper 
was discussed by A. R. Walker, elec- 
trical engineer, Illinois Central; C. B. 
Cotton, supervisor of motor equipment, 
Chicago & North Western, L. W. Good- 
rich, division master mechanic, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Ernest Kuehn and 
R. M. Dilworth, Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration. On Tuesday evening a paper 
on Railcars, Streamliners and Buses 
was presented by W. E. Dunham, gener- 
al superintendent, car department, Chi- 
cago & North Western. 

Wednesday forenoon L. J. Verbarg, 
air-conditioning engineer, Missouri Pa- 
cific, presented a paper on the Air Con- 
ditioning of Buses, Rail Cars and Rail- 
way Coaches. This paper was discussed 
by L. A. Richardson, Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific; R. I. Fort, Illinois Cen- 
tral; and B. F. Carter, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. On Wednesday 
afternoon J. B. Fisher, vice-president, 
Waukesha Motor Company, presented 
a comparison of Diesel, Semi-Diesel and 
Gas Power, and Ralph Leadbetter, chief 
of research, C. F. Burgess Laboratories, 
Inc., presented a paper on the Evolu- 
tion of Air Distribution in Ventilating 
Systems. The latter paper was discussed 
by E. P. Marsh, assistant superintendent 
car department, Chicago & North West- 
ern; L. A. Richardson, Chicago, Rock 

Island & Pacific; and H. O. Mathews, 
Public Utilities Engineering & Service 
Corporation. Abstracts of some of these 
papers will appear in subsequent issues 
of the Railway Age. 


On Tuesday afternoon the group 
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made an inspection of the Electro-Mo- 
tive Corporation’s plant at LaGrange, 
Ill., where the construction of both Die- 
sel engines and Diesel locomotives was 
observed. 


Roosevelt Picks Reed for 
Retirement Board 


Accepting the recommendation of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, President 
Roosevelt, on October 1, appointed M. 
Roland Reed, formerly superintendent of 
motive power on the Pennsylvania’s East- 
ern Pennsylvania division, as the carriers’ 
representative on the Railroad Retirement 
Board for a five year term. Mr. Reed 
succeeds James A. Dailey whose term ex- 


M. Roland Reed 


pired on August 28. As pointed out in the 
Railway Age for September 3, page 352, 
Mr. Reed was nominated by the A.A.R., 
while 137 members of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association endorsed Mr. 
Dailey for reappointment. 

Mr. Reed was born July 26, 1883, in 
Newton, IIl., and was graduated from Rose 
Polytechnic Institute in 1905 with a B.S. 
degree in mechanical engineering. Mean- 
while he had entered railroad service dur- 
ing school vacations as a laborer in the 
Terre Haute (Ind.) shops of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis (now P. 
R. R.). After graduation he returned to 
those shops to serve for a few months as 
a signal repairman before becoming a spe- 
cial apprentice in the Union Pacific shops 
at Omaha, Nebr. Mr. Reed came back to 
the P. C. & St. L.’s Terre Haute shops as 
a draftsman in September, 1906, serving 
in that capacity for one year, and thence 
for two years as assistant foreman. He 
was chief draftsman from 1909 to 1917, 
and general car inspector on the Penn- 
sylvania’s Northwest System during the 
next two years. From 1918 to July, 1926, 
Mr. Reed was successively superintendent 
of car repairs, master mechanic on the 
P. R. R. Eastern and Logansport divisions 
and assistant general superintendent of 
motive power for the Northwest region. 
During 1926-28 he was acting master me- 
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chanic and master mechanic on the Fort 
Wayne division, after which he became 
successively superintendent of motive power 
on the Northern and the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania divisions and general superintendent 
of motive power for the Central region, 
He returned to the position of superin- 
tendent of motive power, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania division, at  MHarrisburg in 


December, 1936. 
Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 24 totaled 675,553 cars, 
an increase of 15,411 cars or 2.3 per cent 
above the preceding week, but a decrease 
of 161,332 cars or 19.3 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1937 and a decrease 
of 277,008 cars or 29.1 per cent below the 
same week in 1930. All commodity classi- 
fications except live stock and ore showed 
increases over the preceding week, while 
all commodity classifications except grain 
showed decreases under last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service 











Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 24 

Districts 1938 1937 1936 
re 130,669 163,840 159,315 
Allegheny ...... 117,747 162,934 162,081 
Pocahontas ..... 49,451 58,126 57,172 
Southern 106,345 117,642 112,412 
Northwestern 99,633 138,205 131,364 
Central Western. 114,120 127,818 120,092 
Southwestern 57,588 68,320 64,807 
Total Western 

Districts .....+ 271,341 334,343 316,263 
Total All Roads. 675,553 836,885 807,243 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 39,985 35,832 33,667 
Live Stock ..... 16,527 21,204 19,321 
Err 130,350 156,179 142,808 
Sea ee 6,243 10,855 9,920 
Forest Products.. 32,022 39,090 37,117 
a ee 27 ,094 65,728 58,604 
Merchandise l.c.l. 157,171 173,406 172,347 
Miscellaneous ... 266,161 334,591 333,459 
September 24 .. 675,553 836,885 807,243 
September 17 .. 660,142 822,795 789,857 
September 10 .. 568,887 708,202 700,147 
September 3 ... 648,039 801,539 765,131 
Aagast ZF ike. 783,476 754,097 


620,511 
Cumulative Total, 
38 Weeks ....21,447,861 28,302,089 25,639,707 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended September 24 totaled 60,812, as com- 
pared with 63,539 last year and 56,609 in 
the preceding week, according to the week- 
ly statement of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
- ; Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Sept. 24, 1938 60,812 18,870 
wept. 17, T9SB. .ccvs 56,609 20,298 
Sept. 10, 1938 ..... 51,820 17,536 
Sent. 25, 1937 ....% 63,539 24,061 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Sept. 24, 1938 ..... 1,722,659 765,021 
sent. 25, 1937 ..... 1,887,057 1,007,256 
Bent. 39, 1956 «cece 1,729,187 869,197 


Car Men Elect Officers 


At the two-day annual meeting of the 
Car Department Officers Association held 
September 27-28 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, C. J. Nel- 
son, superintendent of interchange, Chicago 
Car Interchange Bureau, Chicago: first 
vice-president, W. E. Dunham, general 


superintendent car department, Chicago & 
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North Western, Chicago; second vice- 
president, J. S. Acworth, superintendent of 
equipment, General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation, Chicago; third vice-pres- 
ident, A. J. Krueger, superintendent car 
department, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Ohio; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, E. S. Smith, master car builder, 
Florida East Coast, St. Augustine, Fla. ; 
and secretary-treasurer, F. L. Kartheiser, 
chief clerk, mechanical department, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago. 

The following directors were also elect- 
ed: H. H. Urbach, mechanical assistant 
to executive vice-president, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Chicago; C. Claudy, 
master car builder, Grand Trunk Western, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; P. P. Barthelemy, 
master car builder, Great Northern, St. 
Paul, Minn.; S. O. Taylor, master car 
builder, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; 
J. M. Brophy, superintendent car depart- 
ment, Illinois Central, Chicago; H. H. 
Golden, superintendent A. A. R. inter- 
change and accounting, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Louisville, Ky.; W. A. Bender, mas- 
ter car builder, Alton, Chicago; G. E. 
McCoy, assistant general superintendent 
motive power and equipment, Canadian 
National, Toronto, Ont.; E. M. Wilcox, 
assistant superintendent of equipment, New 
York Central, Chicago; J. E. Keegan, chief 
car inspector, Pennsylvania, Chicago; C. 
E. Strain, superintendent car department, 
Pere Marquette, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
John Gogerty, assistant general superin- 
tendent motive power and machinery, 
Union Pacific, Cheyenne, Wyo.; J. P. Mor- 
ris, mechanical superintendent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Ft. Madison, Iowa; 
J. A. Deppe, superintendent car depart- 
ment, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis.; O. F. Davisson, 
superintendent, Armour Car Lines, Chi- 
cago; J. J. Root, Jr., assistant to vice- 
president, Union Tank Car Company, Chi- 
cago; J. W. Fogg, vice-president, Mac- 
Lean-Fogg Lock Nut Co., Chicago; and 
L. H. Gillick, assistant to vice-president, 
Vapor Car Heating Company, Chicago. 


Atlantic States Board Speaker 
Urges Rate Revision 


Criticism of the present rate-making pol- 
icies of the carriers and of their freight 
soliciting procedures was voiced by H. E. 
Stringer, vice-president, Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Company, Washington, D. C., as the 
Principal speaker before the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board meeting in the 
Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y., on Octo- 
ber 4 and 5. After a review of the work 
of the 13 shippers advisory boards of the 
country and the nature of their organiza- 
tion, the speaker put forward some sugges- 
tions for fundamental changes in the oper- 
ations of the railroads, which remedies he 
considered supplementary to those outlined 
by the Association of American Railroads. 
He referred particularly to the rate struc- 
ture, which, he contended, needed general 
adjustments, many of them in a downward 
direction, 

His major recommendation in this regard 
Was the creation of a twelve-member ad- 
visory division by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads composed of six railroad 
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traffic officers and six agricultural and in- 
dustrial shippers, whose business it would 
be to consider the existing general rate 
structure and to make formal presentations 
to the A. A. R. and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The second recom- 
mendation was that a similar board be 
created to consider operating policies of 
the carriers. His third suggestion outlined 
the idea that the carriers completely over- 
haul their present traffic solicitation policies 
and put an end to what he called “order 
taking.” 

Mr. Stringer specifically criticized the 
so-called rate committees, arguing that 
many shippers have deplored the manner 
in which they were handling rates and, 
further, that a number of railroad men 
have themselves criticized the work of the 
committees from the inside. His chief bone 
of contention was that rate committees are 
not usually acquainted with business con- 
ditions in any particular industry. Their 
main function, he said, seems to be the 
protection of the rate structure. 

The commodity committee of the board 
predicted a 2.4 per cent decrease in car- 
loadings in the area for the last quarter of 
the year. Increases were expected chiefly 
in vegetables, anthracite, lumber and forest 
products, and automobile parts and acces- 
sories. Decreases were expected chiefly in 
grains, ore and concentrates, crushed stone, 
sand, gravel and slag. Since compilation 
of the forecast, the coal committee reports 
an estimated increase in anthracite alone 
of at least 10 per cent, based on the belief 
that dealers as a whole have not stocked 
up as much as usual. Of 16 large-volume 
less-carload shippers reporting from ten key 
cities throughout the board area, all but 
one report anticipated increases in l.c.l. 
business ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. A 
number of those reporting stated that, 
“while it is generally agreed there will be 
an increase in less-carload freight traffic, 
it may not show up in the railroads’ figures 
of tonnage moved, inasmuch as a consid- 
erable volume will move by highway and 
truck.” 


Norris Addresses Illinois Chamber 


The “railroad problem” is usually dis- 
cussed as if it were merely a problem of 
and for the railroads, but it is not just a 
“railroad problem.” It is an unsolved na- 
tional transportation problem, so E. E. 
Norris, president of the Southern, told the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce meeting in 
Chicago on October 5. 

“Our railroad difficulties are simple 
enough,” he said. “The causes of those 
difficulties are plain enough, too, for those 
who will pause and consider. Railroad 
difficulties are not due to any inherent de- 
fect in the rail method of doing business. 
Railroads made possible the settlement and 
civilization of this continent. They are 
today carrying the major part of the com- 
merce of this country for an average of 
about one cent for moving a ton of freight 
one mile—an average far below that of 
any other form of transportation. 

“Rail difficulties are not due to deteriora- 
tion of service, for the service today is 
faster, safer, more dependable, better all 
around, than it was in the years of the 
greatest railroad prosperity. 
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“Rail difficulties are not due to a de- 
cline in efficiency, because by every indi- 
cation they are more efficiently operated 
than ever before. The mass output per 
hour of transportation service by freight 
trains, less than 20 years ago, averaged 
around 7,000 ton miles. Last year it averaged 
nearly 13,000 ton miles. I know of no in- 
dustry which has made greater gains in 
the efficiency of its operations, but it is 
essentially a utilitarian industry and hence, 
perhaps, lacks some of the appealing color- 
fulness of other enterprises. 

“Rail difficulties are not due to an in- 
creasing. burden of capitalization, contrary 
to much loose talk on that subject, for it 
has not increased. In the years of rail- 
road prosperity, 25 or 30 years ago, stocks 
and bonds together amounted to $987 for 
each thousand dollars invested in railroad 
property. Last year they amounted to 
$721. 

“Rail difficulties are not due to an in- 
creasing burden of debt. In the years of 
railroad prosperity, railroad debt amounted 
to about 60 cents for each dollar of in- 
vestment. Last year’s debt amounted to 
only 44 cents for each dollar invested. 

“Neither are rail difficulties due to an 
increase in the burden of fixed charges, 
as compared with their revenue. In 1937, 
fixed charges, which is interest paid or due 
on the bonds representing money which 
somebody saved and invested in railroad 
plant and equipment—amounted to 15.3 
cents out of each dollar of rail revenue. 
That was less than in any of the years of 
our greatest prosperity. 

“From the standpoint of service, effici- 
ency, physical structure, or financial struc- 
ture, railroads are sounder today than they 
were in those earlier years when they were 
most prosperous—and yet today they are 
in a desperately critical condition. 

“The last year in which the railroads as 
a whole earned as much as five per cent 
of the money invested in them was in 
1916. Last year the railroads handled al- 
most the same amount of business as they 
did in 1916, and handled it far better, 
largely because of improved plant and 
methods made possible by the investment 
of millions of dollars of new capital since 
that time. But here is what has happened 
since then: Railroad wages have more than 
doubled, whether they are calculated in 
cents paid for each hour worked, or in 
dollars earned each week or each year, and 
the burden of railroad taxes has more than 
doubled. Then, too, there have been sub- 
stantial increases in the prices of almost 
everything railroads must buy and _ use. 
But the revenue railroads receive for haul- 
ing a ton of freight a mile is only about 
one-third more than it was in 1916, and 
the revenue for carrying a passenger a 
mile is actually less than it was at that 
time. 

“That is why I said at the outset, that 
the so-called ‘railroad problem’ is not to 
be solved by merely giving attention to 
the railroads alone. The situation is quite 
beyond railroad management control. It 
is a matter of public transportation policy. 
That policy, for a long period of years, 
has tended to focus itself upon the rates 
of railroads, with slight attention to the 
added elements of cost imposed upon those 
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same railroads by much of our legislation 
and administrative regulation. 

“The railroad industry itself has offered 
a realistic program which, in its judgment, 
will meet the situation. It is not and can- 
not be a one-point program, for there is 
no one sovereign remedy for all that ails 
us, but the conclusions upon which it is 
based can be boiled down to one statement : 

“Let the railroads be run as a business 
the same as your business, with reason- 
able freedom to price their product, to 
adjust their facilities and services to bus- 
iness needs and their expenses to their 
necessities. And give them fair and rela- 
tively equal conditions of competition and 
regulation with all other agencies of trans- 
portation.” 


Rail Unemployment 
Insurance Chief 


(Continued from page 527) 
Contributions and benefits do not become 
payable until July 1, 1939. Contributions 
will be made by covered employers at the 
rate of three per cent of wages, excluding 
any amount in excess of $300 per month 
payable to any employee. 

To become eligible for benefits an em- 
ployee must (1) have earned $150, or more, 
from covered employment within the ap- 
propriate preceding calendar year and (2) 
have had, within six months preceding the 
beginning of a benefit year, a waiting pe- 
riod of fifteen consecutive days of unem- 
ployment, or two half months in each of 
which there were eight days of unemploy- 
ment. 

Employees will be disqualified from the 
receipt of benefits for varying periods for 
such reasons as refusal to accept suitable 
work, voluntarily quitting work without 
good cause, discharge for misconduct, and 
other reasons. 

Benefits, computed on a daily basis, will 
range from $1.75 to $3 per day in accord- 
ance with the amount earned during the 
base year. The maximum that an indi- 
vidual can receive during the benefit year 
is 80 times his daily benefit rate, the range 
thus being from $140 to $240. 

Although the new law is founded on the 
same general philosophy as the unemploy- 
ment insurance section of the Social Se- 
curity Act, it is different in that the moneys 
collected from the railroads are to be “ear- 
marked” for the Board’s account and not 
placed in the Treasury’s general fund as 
are the Social Security Board’s funds. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may invest them, 
but he must not use them for paying other 
government bills. 


I. C. C. Continues 
Express Hearings 
(Continued from page 528) 

lose some business and gain some by the 
new rates. He went on to say that they 
expected to derive the greatest gain from 
the low-rate field. C. A. Lutz, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of accounting of the R. E. 
A., also testified briefly. 

Appearing for the San Juan Fish & 
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Packing Company of Seattle, Wash., was 
Clarence C. Dill, former U. S. Senator 
from Washington, who protested the pro- 
posed increased rates on fish from north 
Pacific Coast points to the middle west. 
He asserted that if the express rates on 
Pacific Coast fish were increased, the field 
of competition for his clients would neces- 
sarily be decreased due to low truck rates 
from the Atlantic Coast, or they would 
have to resort to a cheaper form of trans- 
portation if that were available. 

J. R. Van Arnum, representing fruit 
dealers and shippers in Louisiana and 
Texas, also entered an appearance at the 
hearing. 


Roads Repair 
Storm Damage 


(Continued from page 527) 


lines still out of service on the evening of 
October 4 follow: 


New Haven Division 
Between Hawleyville and Litchfield 
Between South Britain and Towantic 


Hartrorp Division 
Between New Hartford and Unionville 
Between Amston and Colchester 


PROVIDENCE DIVISION 
Between New London and north of Norwich 
Between Southbridge and Webster 
Between Mystic and Westerly 
Between Riverside and Bristol 


Boston Division 
Between Tiverton and Newport 
Between Tremont and Fairhaven 
All Cape lines east of Wareham 


Tt was expected that the Connecticut 
river route between Saybrook and Hart- 
ford would be restored to service by Oc- 
tober 5. The road opened ‘its second track 
between New Haven and New London 
late October 4 and between New London 
and Mystic early October 5. As soon as 
one track is opened between Mystic and 
Stonington all rail-service via the Shore 
Line will be possible. 

To minimize “red-tape” during the period 
of line rehabilitation and service emer- 
gency, operating control was centered in the 
office of S. F. Mackay, general superin- 
tendent of transportation, who together 
with the superintendents of passengers and 
freight transportation maintained a 24-hour 
“trick.” Representatives of the freight and 
passenger traffic departments were also 
present in the transportation office 24 hours 
a day. 

Successive restorations of service on the 
Boston & Albany were as follows: Through 
passenger service was restored between 
Boston, Springfield and New York on Fri- 
day, September 30, by the departure of 
Train 59 at 4 p. m., from Boston and at 
4:10 p. m., from New York. The main 
line between Boston and Albany was re- 
stored for through freight service mid- 
night, October 1. Through passenger serv- 
ice to and from the southwest was restored 
westbound with the departure of train No. 
27 “New England States,” leaving Boston 
1:50 p. m. on Monday, October 3, and 
eastbound with the departure of the Al- 
bany Night Express from Albany at 1 
a. m. October 3. 

At present all freight service on the 
Boston & Albany is in operation with the 
exception of the following sections: 
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North Brookfield branch 


Ware river branch—between Thorndike and 
Winchendon 


Athol branch—between Three Rivers, Barretts 
Junction and Bondsville 


North Adams branch 


All through passenger service to and 
from the south and southwest is now nor- 
mal with the exception of trains 13 and 
37 westbound and 8 and 22 eastbound. 

Direct passenger service between Mon- 
treal and Boston via the Canadian Na- 
tional, Central Vermont and Boston & 
Maine was restored on the evening of Oc- 
tober 1. In connection with the resump- 
tion of direct service, the Canadian Na- 
tional discontinued its temporary service 
to Boston via Portland, Me. Emergency 
freight runs via Portland are being con- 
tinued, however, until normal conditions 
are restored. The Central Vermont was 
opened as far south as Wilimantic, Conn., 
for freight service on September 30. 
Through service to New London was ex- 
pected to be ready by the end of this week. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford successfully utilized highway vehicles 
to fill the gaps in railroad service during 
the period of blockade and line restoration 
and proved the complete practicality of 
the co-ordination of emergency highway 
service with existing open railroad lines 
on temporary schedules and for a substan- 
tial period of time. The experience of the 
New Haven in such emergency service is 
made especially interesting by the fact that 
the road has been operating an extensive 
motor bus system co-ordinated with rail- 
road services through its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, the New England Transporta- 
tion Company, since 1925. N. E. T. oper- 
ates over 2,658 mi. of highway routes, and 
is adjudged to be New England’s largest 
motor bus system. It also operates a large 
fleet of over-the-road freight trucks which 
figured in the emergency service. 

Bridging the gaps in the battered Shore 
Line of the New Haven has probably been 
the most weighty challenge to emergency 
bus operation technique in the whole New 
England situation. This route, which nor- 
mally carries the burden of New York- 
Providence-Boston passenger and freight 
traffic, was rendered totally inoperative at 
scores of points along the Connecticut and 
Rhode Island shore by reason of the seri- 
ous undermining of its foundation and 
bridges by several powerful tidal waves 
that swept over the tracks from the At- 
lantic Ocean. Since the alternative north- 
ern New York-Boston route via Spring- 
field, Mass., was put out of service by 
flood conditions while the so-called “air- 
line” was worked to full capacity in the 
handling of freight, it was absolutely nec- 
essary that some kind of passenger service 
be arranged via the shore line; the use of 
motor buses to cover the section of the 
line hit hardest by the storm, together 
with temporary co-ordinated bus and train 
schedules met this need successfully. 

The storm hit New England late on Sep- 
tember 21; the Shore Line east of New 
Haven, Conn., was entirely out of service 
for the next few days. By desperate re- 
habilitation measures, engineers working 
east from New Haven finally opened the 
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METHODS AND MACHINERY THAT GUARD LIMA QUALITY 


LIMA GRINDERS... 


accurately finish a driving box 


With modern grinding equipment Lima gives 
a mirror finish to wearing surfaces. Here is a 
solid type driving box being prepared for long, 
trouble-free service. » » » At Lima, skill and 
experience is provided with modern, accurate 
equipment to produce the low-maintenance 
locomotives for which Lima is noted. 





LIMA 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS igs INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


~, INCORPORATED 
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line as far as Saybrook, at the mouth of 
the Connecticut, river, while gangs work- 
ing west of Providence opened a single- 
track line as far west as Westerly, R. I. 
At exactly 9 p. m., September 23, a “carry- 
all” train of coaches and diners only pulled 
out of New York for Boston and a similar 
train left the Hub city for New York. 
Each covered its respective route to the end 
of the rails where passengers were trans- 
ferred to emergency buses and “forded” 
by road over the gap of 36.2 mi. interven- 
ing. For this purpose railroad officers 
had gathered some 24 buses offering 809 
aggregate seats, 18 of which vehicles were 
of New England Transportation Co. own- 
ership, while 6 were hired locally. 

On the following day, September 24, 
the road inaugurated a scheduled co-ordi- 
nated service over the road. Five trains 
were scheduled each way, leaving New 
York and Boston simultaneously at eight 
and ten a. m., and one, three and five p. m., 
with bus transfer between Saybrook and 
Westerly. These extra runs supplanted 
regularly scheduled trains between New 
Haven and Providence, while near-normal 
train service was operated between those 
points and New York and Boston, respec- 
tively. Running time of each extra run 
between Boston and New York was 8 
hours, 20 min. eastward and 7 hours, 50 
min. westward. The greater time of the 
eastward run was due to the necessity of 
running locomotives backward on the single 
track from Westerly to Providence. By 
the following Monday, the line had been 
opened as far east as New London, Conn., 
leaving an 18.4-mi. gap for the buses to 
cover and cutting running time by just 
one hour. Effective the morning of Oc- 
tober 4 the over-all running time was cut 
to 5 hr. 50 min. eastbound and 6 hours 
westbound. The new arrangement brought 
the time of the eastbound run into con- 
formity with the westbound as new time 
factors permitted the road to relay light 
engines between Westerly and New Lon- 
don and operate them in the forward posi- 
tion on loaded runs in both directions. 
These five co-ordinated runs in either di- 
rection were still being operated daily at 
time of writing, Wednesday, October 5, 
and will continue until the rail line is 
opened throughout. More than 20,000 pas- 
sengers were carried on the emergency 
shore line buses between inauguration of 
the service on a scheduled basis on Sep- 
tember 24 and the evening of October 3. 
The number using the unscheduled con- 
nection buses on the evening of Septem- 
ber 23 has not been ascertained. 

The New Haven also handled mail and 
newspapers by truck in place of shore line 
railroad service. Between September 24 
and October 2, the road operated under 
contract 350 truckloads of U. S. mail from 
Providence to New Haven and 308 truck- 
loads from New Haven to Providence. On 
Sunday, September 25, the road had 75 
individual motor trucks in service between 
these points, using largely N. E. T. over- 
the-road freight units. The U. S. Post 
Office Department, 1n addition, operated a 
number of trucks on its own account be- 
tween these points. As a service to news- 
paper publishers, the road operated train 
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No. 32, its early Sunday morning mail and 
paper run, on September 25 out of New 
York as far as Saybrook, whence sport 
sections and comic strips for numerous 
New England families were transferred to 
trucks and dispatched to Providence and 
Boston. 

Buses and trucks were used extensively 
during the emergency period on other parts 
of the system, but inasmuch as many im- 
portant communication lines were out of 
service at the time and a great deal of the 
authority, to contract for substitute motor 
services were delegated to local officers and 
agents, full statistics are not yet available. 
Regular bus and truck routes of the N. E. 
T. were kept in service where highway 
conditions permitted, and railroad patrons 
cared for in this manner. Again, in the 
case of stranded freight cars in many cases 
agents were instructed to transfer ladings 
to local trucks for conveyance to destina- 
tion or warehouses. Railroad passengers 
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stranded in New Haven when rail service 
eastward ceased were cared for in sleeping 
cars overnight at near-by Cedar Hill yards 
and carried, when possible, to their destina- 
tion on the following day by N. E. T. 
buses, a movement involving the transfer 
of from 450 to 500 passengers. 16 35- 
passenger vehicles were pressed into sery- 
ice for this purpose. On following days, 
N. E. T. buses customarily ran on the 
open routes in five or more sections. Since 
the only road open to the north was the 
so-called shore road, New Haven became 
the focal point of the N. E. T. system and 
passengers to and from such points as 
Hartford, Springfield, and Waterbury, 
made connections there. During the emer- 
gency period a representative of the New 
Haven railroad transportation department 
established temporary headquarters above 
the operating office of the highway sub- 
sidiary in New Haven to effect close con- 
trol of joint services. 
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Cartoon by Webster in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


“The Thrill That Comes Once in a Life-Time” 
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Differences in driving box temperatures of as much as 250° in short 
periods of time result in hand-adjusted driving box wedges being either 
too loose or too tight. » » » The solution is the Franklin Automatic Com- 
pensator and Snubber. With this application, accurate adjustment is 
constantly maintained ... while the locomotive is running. » » » Any ex- 


pansion or contraction that occurs in the driving box is automatically 





taken up. In addition, abnormal shocks are taken care of by a heavy 
outer spring that acts as a cushion. » » » For constant, accurate adjust- 
ment, easier riding, prevention of pounds, and reduced tire wear, in- 
corporate Franklin Automatic Compensators and Snubbers. 


The close tolerances essential for efficient Booster 
operation call for genuine repair parts made by Franklin. 








Franklin Automatic Compensator 
and Snubber. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





New York CENTRAL.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a modification of the order ap- 
proving the plan whereby it obtained from 
banks a $5,000,000 “work loan” guaran- 
teed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (see Railway Age of September 
3, page 361). The petition for modifica- 
tion sets forth that the portion of the loan 
originally intended for the repair of 1,000 
freight cars “can be used to better advant- 
age” in repairing about 50 additional loco- 
motives. Also, it is asked that the state- 
ment of the purposes for which the loan 
was obtained be made approximate in view 
of the difficulty of making exact estimates. 
Thus, the revised program, which super- 
cedes that summarized in the “Equipment 
and Supplies” columns of the Railway Age 
of August 13, contemplates that the money 
will provide 2,555,000 man-hours of em- 
ployment in the work of laying approxi- 
mately 28,600 tons of rail and fastenings, 
and repairing about 235 locomotives and 
about 300 passenger cars. 


September Equipment Orders 


American equipment manufacturers re- 
ceived orders during the month of Septem- 
ber for a total of 5 locomotives, 1,079 
freight cars and 11 passenger-train cars, 
bringing the total orders received thus far 
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rail and contracts for track accessories, 
for use during the balance of this year, 
aggregating approximately $2,000,000. The 
rail order was divided among the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation, Inland Steel Company 
and Algoma Steel Corporation. The con- 
tracts for track accessories were divided 
among the following companies: American 
Fork & Hoe Co., Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., Creep- 
check Company, Inc., Illinois Malleable 
Iron Company, Inland Steel Company, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Morden 
Frog & Crossing Works, The P. & M. 
Co., Ramapo Ajax Division of American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Republic Steel 
Corporation, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., Weir Kilby Corporation, Weirton 
Steel Company, Wheeling Steel Company, 
Woodings Forge & Tool Co., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 15 Diesel-Electric switching locomo- 
tives. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Sr. Louts-San -Franctsco has 
placed an order with the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for automatic block sig- 
naling materials to be installed on 31 miles 
of single-track line between Bay, Ark., and 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
The Railway Age in September, 1938 


(Including October 1) 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
Sept. 24 Wheeling & Lake Erie ....... 5 2-8-4 American Locomotive Co. 
FREIGHT CARS 
Sept. 3 . M. Huber Corp. .......-.. 4 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
Sept. 10 nion Pacific (leased) ....... 50 Box Pullman-Standard 
Sept. 10 i MN Sxewedcceeqasers 25 Tank American Car & Foundry 
Sept. 24 po EE eee 1,000 Box American Car & Foundry 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 
Sept. 24 I a al cl a hails ane 4 Coaches St. Louis Car Co. 
Sept. 24 Alabama Great Southern ..... 2 Coaches St. Louis Car Co. 
Oct. 1 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 3 Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Oct. 1 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 2 Sleeping Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 








this year to 101 locomotives, 9,406 freight 
cars, 118 passenger-train cars. Orders were 
also placed during the month for a total of 
seven rail motor cars for passenger serv- 
ice. No rail was ordered during the month 
and the total for the year thus far re- 
mains 196,615 tons. 

The export market yielded orders for 
68 freight cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


New York Central System $2,000,000 
Rail and Accessories Orders 


The New York Central System has 
placed contracts for 30,500 tons of new 


Turrell, involving 51 one-arm, three-posi- 
tion semaphore ground signals, with neces- 
sary relays, switch circuit controllers and 
other attendant apparatus. These materials 
will be installed by the railway company’s 
signal construction forces. 


Wisconsin CENTRAL.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the offices of this road, 
1520 First National-Soo Line building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., until 10:00 a. m., Oc- 
tober 17, for furnishing the materials re- 
quired for the installation of two sets of 
flashing light signals in the State of Illi- 
nois. Information may be obtained from 
T. Z. Krumm, chief engineer, at the above 
address. 
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Supply Trade 





Stanley H. Smith has been appointed 
railroad representative of the Gould Stor- 
age Battery Corporation in the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) district, with headquarters at 
Cleveland. 


The Silent Hoist Winch & Crane 
Co., has moved its works and general of- 
fices from 762 Henry street to improved 
facilities at 841 to 865 63rd street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


W. G. Dixon, formerly connected with 
C. D. Hicks & Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
organized W. G. Dixon & Associates, 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, for the sale of 
machinery, equipment, tools and supplies, 
lumber and piling. 


William Sellers & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers, since 1848, of 
machine tools, has engaged Clarke-Harri- 
son, Inc., management engineers, to take 
charge of all the company’s operations, in- 
cluding research, design, engineering, man- 
ufacturing and sales. 


Facilities of the USL Battery Cor- 
poration in Niagara Falls, N. Y., former- 
ly devoted to the manufacture of batteries 
for railroad, industrial and utility service 
are now being utilized for automobile bat- 
tery manufacture, and the company’s indus- 
trial battery division is being discontinued. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Gould Storage Battery Corporation, 
Depew, N. Y., to acquire the USL power 
battery department and to continue for 
USL customers complete inspection and 
replacement service covering USL indus- 
trial batteries now in the field. 


W. F. Munnikhuysen, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Wood Preserving Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected 
president to succeed A. W. Armstrong, 
deceased. J. P. Williams, Jr., president 
of the Koppers Coal Company, has been 
elected a director of the Wood Preserv- 
ing Corporation. Directors on September 
28 also gave final approval to the dissolu- 
tion of the Carolina Wood Preserving 
Corporation and the National Lumber and 
Creosoting Company, both Wood Preserv- 
ing subsidiaries. All assets and operations 
of both companies will be transferred to 
the Wood Preserving Corporation, a Kop- 
pers Company subsidiary. 

Mr. Munnikhuysen was born in Bel Air, 
Maryland, and was graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1915 with a degree in 
civil engineering. He joined the construc- 
tion department of the Koppers Company 
in 1916 and was later transferred to plant 
operations. For several years he had 
charge of the Chicago sales office for the 
Koppers Construction Company until 1930, 
at which time he became vice-president 
in charge of the Connecticut Coke Com- 
pany at New Haven, Conn. In May, 1935, 
he was elected vice-president of the Wood 
Preserving Corporation, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., which position he held 
until his recent election. 


A. C. Seyfarth, assistant advertising 
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Remember years ago when Arch Brick came 
in slabs that took two men to carry? Amer- 
ican Arch Company developed the sectional 
brick that replaced the old form. » » » 
Remember years ago when Arch Brick was an 
uncertain gamble, some was good and a lot 
was not? American Arch Company made an 
intensive study of combustion conditions and 
their relation to Arch Brick composition and 
took the guess out of Arch Brick. » » » Re- 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 








member years ago when you ran out of needed 
shapes and sizes and yet found the storeroom 
full of Arch Brick? American Arch Company 
organized a service of supply that corrected 
such conditions and assured you plenty of 
Arch Brick when and where needed, without 
permitting the accumulation of obsolete stock. 
» » » Inthe 28 years American Arch Co. has 
been serving the railroads, it has removed Arch 


Brick from the list of things to worry about. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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manager of the International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, has been promoted to 
advertising manager, to succeed Frank W. 
Heiskell, who retires after 25 years of 
service. Mr. Seyfarth entered the employ 
of the Harvester Company in 1904 after 
attending the University of Michigan and 
the University of Chicago, and after work- 
ing for a short time as an advertising 
solicitor. He started as a catalog writer, 
and after successive promotions he was 
made chief catalog writer and copy chief, 
in charge of all advertising copy produc- 
tion. He became assistant advertising 
manager in 1913, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


OBITUARY 


Harry W. Finnell, manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany, from 1923 to 1927, and since that 
time vice-president of the Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., died in New York 
on October 1 after a short illness. 


Construction 





AtcHIson, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—This 
company has awarded several additional 
contracts in connection with its yard im- 
provements at Eighteenth street and Went- 
worth avenue, Chicago. A contract for the 
construction of anew one-story brick build- 
ing 25 ft. by 461 ft., on a concrete and pile 
foundation, to be known as service build- 
ing No. 2, has been awarded the Austin 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This building 
will be used to consolidate the various 
small shops that were previously housed in 
separate buildings. Other contracts let in 
connection with the construction of this 
building were: to E. T. Kaiser, Chicago, 
for heating, and to O’Callaghan Brothers, 
Chicago, for the plumbing work. In addi- 
tion, a contract for all the electrical work 
in connection with the changes at this yard 
has been let to the Super Electric Con- 
struction Company, Chicago. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILttnots.—A con- 
tract has been awarded The Austin Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, for the construc- 
tion at the Oaklawn shops of this company 
at Danville, Ill, of a new coach shop 110 
ft. by 417 ft. of brick construction with 
steel framework on a concrete foundation 
which will cost approximately $200,000. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Bids will be 
received at the office of the purchasing 
agent of this road, Room 1200, 309 Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, until 10:00 a.m. Oc- 
tober 17, for the furnishing of signal ma- 
terials to be used for the installation of 
highway grade crossing protection at one 
crossing at Pearl City, State of Illinois. 


Gur, Mosite & NortHern.—Bids will 
be received, by this road, at 12:00 noon, 
on October 28, for all materials necessary 
for installation of electric flashing highway 
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crossing signals to be installed at Richton, 
Miss., under federal grade crossing project 
WPGS 322-1, and at Beaumont, Miss., 
under federal grade crossing project WPGS 
322-A of the State of Mississippi. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from H. E. War- 
ren, manager purchases and stores of this 
road at 71 Conti street, Mobile, Ala. 


NortHERN Paciric.—The Starbuck Con- 
struction Company, Starbuck, Minn., was 
the low bidder on the proposed underpass 
for State Highway No. 32 at Fertile, 
Minn., with a bid of $54,420. 


READING. — The Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission has ordered the elimi- 
nation of the grade crossing of Mt. Airy 
avenue on State Highway Route No. 67015, 
over the tracks of the Chestnut Hill 
branch of the Reading in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This is to be accomplished by 
the construction of two bridges and ap- 
proaches thereto having a total length of 
1,042 ft. to carry the highway over the 
tracks of the Reading and over the grade 
of Sprague street. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Bids were opened 
September 26, by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the United States Department of 
the Interior for the construction of the 
first 14 miles of the Southern Pacific relo- 
cation around the Shasta Reservoir site 
north of Redding, Cal. The bids include 
excavation and grading of the roadbed as 
far as the Pit river, including bridges, ex- 
cept the Sacramento River bridge, for 
which, contracts totaling $742,420 have al- 
ready been awarded as announced in the 
Railway Age of September 17. Granfield, 
Farrar & Carlin Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
was the low bidder on schedules 1, 2, 3 and 
4 with a combination bid of $812,380.90 for 
this work, which covers the first 1214 miles 
of railroad construction, including the crec- 
tion of two overhead crossings and one un- 
derpass at highway intersections. The 
West Construction Co., Monrovia, Cal., 
was the low bidder on schedule 5, with a 
bid of $904,981 for the construction of 1% 
miles of railroad, including two half-mile 
tunnels at Bass Hill summit. Laying of 
the track and installation of block signals 
will be done by the Southern Pacific with 
its own forces. The relocated railroad line 
eventually will extend a total distance of 
30 miles from Redding to Delta, Cal., in 
the Siskiyou mountains, replacing 37 miles 
of existing main line up the Sacramento 
river canyon through the reservoir area of 
the Shasta dam project. 


War DEpPARTMENT.—The Savanna Ord- 
nance Depot of the War Department, Sa- 
vanna, Ill., has awarded a contract amount- 
ing to approximately $122,700 to the Acme 
Railroad Construction Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the construction of 29,140 ft. of standard 
gage railroad track, including 33 turnouts. 


WINSTON-SALEM SOUTHBOUND. — Sealed 
proposals will be received by this road, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., until 12:00 noon, 
October 20, for furnishing the necessary 
materials for the installation of a flashing 
light highway crossing signal at South- 
mont, N. C. G. F. Turley, general super- 
intendent, Winston-Salem. 
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CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Sales of 
Lands.—A group of holders of mortgage 
bonds have been meeting with the manage- 
ment of this road to discuss the possibility 
of disposing of certain marginal lands in 
Jersey City, N. J., and Bayonne, which 
sale would reduce annual tax charges by 
about $400,000 annually. Assent of bond 
holders is necessary to modify the mort- 
gage indenture to allow for the sale. 


Cuicaco, GREAT WESTERN.—Keopening 
and Modification of Reorganization Plan. 
—The common stockholders of this com- 
pany have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a rehearing and modifica- 
tion of this company’s reorganization plan 
as promulgated by the commission. In 
their petition to the commission, the com- 
mon stockholders assert that “If the com- 
mission should adhere to its view that the 
common stockholders are not entitled to 
receive securities of the reorganized com- 
pany outright, at least some provision 
should be made for them to receive such 
securities, either without the payment of 
money, or the happening of certain speci- 
fied contingencies, or upon some fair sub- 
scription terms.” 

At the same time, a protective commit- 
tee representing the holders of the com- 
pany’s preferred stock asked for a rehear- 
ing. They desire the commission to make 
the following modifications in its final 
plan: 

1. Interest on the claim of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation should be 
accrued at a rate of four per cent instead 
of six per cent. 

2. Accrued and unpaid interest on the 
present first mortgage bonds should not be 
recognized in full, and to the extent recog- 
nized should not be satisfied through the 
issuance of income or dividend-bearing se- 
curities. 

3. Interest on the income bonds should 
be fixed at four per cent instead of at 
414 per cent, and the dividend rate on the 
new preferred stock at four per cent in- 
stead of five per cent. 

4. Interest on the income bonds and divi- 
dends on the preferred stock should be en- 
tirely non-cumulative. 

5. The total capitalization of the re- 
organized company should be increased to 
an amount in excess of $62,291,827, and 
the equity of the present preferred stock- 
holders valued at more than $11,518,375; 
or in the alternative the present preferred 
stockholders should receive a larger pro- 
portion of the new common stock than has 
been allocated to them in the plan. 

6. The par value of the new common 
stock should be reduced from $50 a share 
to a par value of $25 a share or less. 


Missouri Paciric.—Reorganization.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, D'- 
vision 4, has authorized G. H. Walker, 
Alexander Berger, Willard V. King, B. A: 
Tompkins, and George E. Warren, as 4 
protective committee for holders of first 
mortgage bonds and income mortage bonds 
of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, t0 
solicit authorizations and deposits and to 
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use, employ, and act under and pursuant to 
such authorizations and a suitable deposit 
agreement, in this company’s reorganiza- 
tion case. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovuts.— 
Note Extension Plan—This road has de- 
clared operative its plan for extension of 
its six per cent unsecured notes due Oc- 
tober 1, 1938, to October 1, 1941, this week 
after 83.5 per cent of the notes had been 
deposited. Following announcement of his 
decision to make the plan operative, Presi- 
dent G. D. Brooke issued a statement to 
the effect that substantially all of the 
notes must be deposited if the Nickel Plate 
is to avoid reorganization under Section 
77; that nearly $2,500,000 face value of 
the notes remain undeposited; and that a 
current forecast of the road’s cash balance 
indicates that this amount cannot be pro- 
vided from present cash reserves and op- 
erating requirements be met at the same 
time. At the same time the road has an- 
nounced that it would defer interest pay- 
ments due October 1 on its refunding 
mortgage 5% per cent series A bonds and 
principal interest payments due on its three 
year 6 per cent notes. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization—The Housatonic Bond- 
holders’ Protective Committee has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
postpone oral argument on exceptions and 
to reopen the proceeding to take further 
evidence in this company’s reorganization 
case. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment by the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized the Pennsylvania 
to abandon the operation and the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington to 
abandon that part of its Pomeroy branch 
extending from Newark Centre, Del., to 
Thompson, 3.1 miles. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC. 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to assume 
liability for $740,000 of 2% per cent serial 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 10 
equal annual installments of $74,000 on 
October 15 in each of the years from 1939 
to 1948 inclusive. The issue has been sold 
to the First Boston Corporation at 103.3887, 
making the average annual cost of the pro- 
ceeds to the company approximately 1.82 
per cent. 





SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL.—Date Set for 
Oral Argument.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has set November 
1, as the date for oral argument on the 
commission's reconsideration of this com- 
pany’s reorganization case. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct.4 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.03 23.68 37.90 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 59.73 55.99 73.61 


Dividends Declared 


Norfolk & Western.—Preferred, $1.00, quar- 
terly, payable November 19 to holders of record 
November 1. 

Reading.—25¢, quarterly, payable November 10 
to holders of record October 14. 
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Railway 
Officers 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


G. A. K. Richard, chief clerk in the 
accounting department of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Chicago, has been 
promoted to auditor of ticket accounts, 
replacing G. S. Cooper, who retired on 
October 1. 





Otto F. Nau, local treasurer of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, retired September 30. The duties of 
his position will be assumed by Robert 
E. Connolly, secretary and treasurer, 
whose office was recently transferred to 
Chicago from New York. A. B. Huttig, 
assistant secretary, has been promoted to 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 


Fred T. Dickerson, secretary and 
treasurer of the Central of New Jersey, 
has retired at his own request after more 





Fred T. Dickerson 


than 54 years of continuous service with 
that road. William Kohler, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer at New 
York, has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer, to succeed Mr. Dickerson. Harry 
M. Sanderson, has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer to 
succeed Mr. Kohler. Mr. Dickerson was 
born at Ramapo, N. Y., on January 28, 
1867, and was educated in the public 
schools and Coleman’s Business College, 
Newark, N. J. He entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1884 as assistant agent and telegraph 
operator with the Central of New Jersey, 
which road he served continuously until 
his retirement. In 1888 Mr. Dickerson 
was appointed assistant train dispatcher, 
becoming station agent and telegraph oper- 
ator the following year. From 1891 to 
1902 he served as clerk in the accounting 
department and chief clerk to the vice- 
president and comptroller. From 1902 to 
1914, he was chief clerk to the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager and had the 
duties of assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. In the latter year Mr. Dickerson 
was appointed assistant to president and 
assistant secretary, the position he held 
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until 1920, when he was appointed secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Central of New 
Jersey and subsidiary companies. Mr, 
Dickerson is a past president of the New 
York Railroad Club. 

Mr. Kohler was 


born in Austria on 





William Kohler 


February 27, 1886, and entered railroad 
service on June 6, 1902, with the Central 
of iNew Jersey, serving until April 1, 
1905, as junior clerk and clerk in the of- 
fice of the auditor of passenger traffic at 
Philadelphia. He then served as clerk, 
traveling clerk and traveling auditor in the 
office of the general auditor and comp- 
troller. On July 1, 1918, Mr. Kohler was 
appointed bookkeeper, later becoming gen- 
eral bookkeeper in the office of the comp- 
troller at New York. On March 1, 1920, 
he was appointed accountant in the office 
of the secretary and treasurer, at New 
York, and on July 24, 1924, he became as- 
sistant treasurer at New York. Mr. Koh- 
ler was appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer at New York on Oc- 
tober 29, 1931, the position he held until 
his recent appointment as secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Sanderson was born at Reading, Pa., 
on September 8, 1887, and entered the 
service of the Central of New Jersey at 





H. M. Sanderson 


Jersey City on September 27, 1902, as mes- 
senger in the telegraph department. He 
served as clerk in the general superinten- 
dent’s office and the office of the superii- 
tendent of telegraph until December 1% 
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1906. Mr. Sanderson was transferred as 
clerk to the office of the vice-president 
and general manager at New York, and 
has served continuously in that office and 
the office of the president, as clerk, assist- 
ant chief clerk, chief clerk and secretary 
to the president and secretary to the chair- 
man of the board. 


J. H. Reddy, auditor of capital ac- 
counts of the Delaware & Hudson, has 
been appointed auditor of miscellaneous 
accounts, with headquarters as before at 
Albany, N. Y., having jurisdiction over 
all matters heretofore assigned to the 
freight claim agent and the auditor of 
capital accounts. The position of freight 
claim agent, formerly held by R. B. Sims, 
deceased, and the position of auditor of 
capital accounts, formerly held by Mr. 
Reddy, have been abolished. 


OPERATING 


G. O. Baker, freight agent on the Ca- 
nadian National at Halifax, N. S., has 
been promoted to trainmaster of the 
Halifax division, with headquarters at 
Bridgewater, N. S. 


J. R. Altizer, supervisor of bridges and 
buildings on the Radford division of the 
Norfolk & Western, at Roanoke, Va., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Radford division, at Roanoke, succeed- 
ing the late F. L. Burton. 


R. E. Beach, supervisor of wage sched- 
ules of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to assistant to the general man- 
ager, in charge of labor matters, a newly 
created position. 


G. W. Kelley, assistant terminal train- 
master on the Southern Pacific, Texas and 
Louisiana lines, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., has been promoted to train- 
master, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding L. B. Church, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. 


John J. Boylan, district sales manager 
of the Railway Express Agency, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been appointed assistant to general sales 
manager at New York. Mr. Boylan will 
conduct a series of industrial surveys and 
engage in sales promotion generally. 


R. L. Sproul, assistant superintendent 
car records of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. has been ap- 
pointed superintendent car service, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding J. A. 
Rathburn, superintendent car records, who 
has retired after 37 years of service. The 
position of assistant superintendent car 
records has been abolished. 


H. R. McKee, superintendent of the 
New Mexico division on the Northern dis- 
trict, Western Lines, of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Las Vegas, N. M., has been transferred 
to the Slaton division of the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Slaton, 
Tex., succeeding J. R. Skillen, who in 
turn has been transferred to Las Vegas, 
replacing Mr. McKee. 


RAILWAY AGE 


H. C. Munson, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Iowa and Southern 
Minnesota division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Austin, Minn., was announced in 
the Railway Age of September 17, was 





H. C. Munson 


born at Oslo, Norway, on June 25, 1901, 
and graduated in civil engineering from the 
State University of Iowa in June, 1923. 
He entered railway service on June 6, 
1923, as a rodman, on construction work 
on the Milwaukee at Momence, IIl., and in 
October, 1923, he was advanced to instru- 
mentman at Marion, Iowa, later being 
transferred to Chicago. In April, 1928, 
he was promoted to assistant engineer at 
Chicago, and in March, 1929, he was ad- 
vanced to division engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. Munson 
was promoted to trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Ottumwa, Iowa, on April 1, 
1931, and on September 1, 1934, he was 
transferred to Savanna, Ill. On January 
15, 1936, he was transferred to LaCrosse, 
Wis., as trainmaster of the First division, 
and on December 16, 1937, he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Wausau, Wis., the position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


Thomas V. Bush has been appointed 
New England coal traffic agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
3oston, Mass. 


H. J. Hart has been appointed indus- 
trial agent of the Erie, with headquarters 
at New York, succeeding V. M. Well- 
man, deceased. 


A. J. Hellstrom, commercial agent on 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been promoted to general agent at that 
point, succeeding W. B. Robbins, who 
retired October 1. 


George O. Thoresen, general agent 
for the Grand Trunk and the Canadian 
National at Detroit, Michigan, has been 
transferred to St. Louis, Mo., relieving 
William H. Burke, who retired on Oc- 
tober 3. 


G. R. Webster, division freight and 
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passenger agent on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Spokane, Wash., has been promoted 
to general agent at Seattle, Wash., suc- 
ceeding A. J. Hillman, who retired on 
October 1. 


Frank M. Schnell, district passenger 
agent on the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been promoted 
to general agent, passenger division, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Michael 
M. Hubbert, whose death on September 
9 was announced in the Railway Age of 
September 17. 


R. T. Etheridge, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., has 
been appointed freight traffic manager, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding R. 
H. Eberly, who has retired on account 
of ill health. L. P. King, assistant freight 
traffic manager in charge of commission 
cases, has been placed in charge of rates 
and divisions. W. W. Wolford has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic manager 
in charge of commission cases. T. F, 
Sharpless, commercial agent at Lake 
Wales, Fla., has been appointed division 
freight and passenger agent at Columbus, 
Ga., to succeed M. A. Calhoun. 

Mr. Etheridge was born at Portsmouth, 
Va., and entered the service of the Sea- 
board Air Line in 1910 in the traffic de- 
partment, resigning in 1917 to join the U. 
S. Navy. He was later engaged by the 
Columbian Peanut Company in Norfolk 





R. T. Etheridge 


as traffic manager, accepting a similar posi- 
tion with the Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Steamship Company in 1923. Mr. Ethe- 
ridge re-entered the service of the Sea- 
board in 1924 as assistant chief clerk to 
the first vice-president in charge of traffic 
and five years later was appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent. In 1934 he was 
promoted to assistant freight traffic mam- 
ager, having jurisdiction over commission 
cases. His duties were extended to rates 
and divisions on August 1, 1936. 

Mr. Eberly has had 40 years of service 
with the Seaboard Air Line. After tw0 
years with the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk (Pennsylvania) at Norfolk, he 
entered the service of the Seaboard in 1899 
as a stenographer. With the exception of 
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a three year period from 1904 to 1907, 
during which time he acted as chief clerk 
in the freight traffic office at Birmingham, 


~ 


R. H. Eberly 


Ala., Mr. Eberly has been continuously 
connected with the rate department at 
Norfolk. He was promoted from stenog- 
rapher to chief clerk in 1916 and in 1919 
he became assistant general freight agent. 
In 1928 Mr. Eberly was appointed senior 
assistant general freight agent and the next 
year became general freight agent. In 
1934 he became assistant freight traffic 
manager and in 1936 he was appointed 
freight traffic manager, the position he held 
until his retirement. 

Mr. Wolford was born in Birmingham 
and began his railroad career in 1914 with 
the Louisville & Nashville at Knoxville, 
Tenn. After service in the U. S. Army 
as a lieutenant in the infantry, he resumed 
service with the L. & N. as rate clerk. 


In February, 1920, Mr. Wolford went with’ 


the Southern as traffic agent at Knoxville 
and the next year was transferred to the 


W. W. Wolford 


commerce department as rate clerk at 
Washington, D. C., later becoming chief 
clerk. He entered the law school night 
classes of the National University at 
Washington in 1924 and was graduated in 
1927. During those three years Mr. Wol- 
ford continued his duties with the South- 
ern. In 1929 he became executive assist- 
ant to the general freight agent of the 
Southern and was promoted to commerce 
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agent in 1932. Resigning in 1937, he was 
appointed executive assistant general man- 
ager of the New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau in New Orleans, La., from which 
position he has resigned to accept his new 
position with the Seaboard Air Line as 
assistant freight traffic manager. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Julian Montanez Covarrubias, has 
been appointed engineer in charge of 
buildings of the National Railways of 
Mexico, with headquarters at Colonia 
station, Mexico, D. F. 


T. B. Ballantyne, assistant district 
engineer, Canadian Pacific, at Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed district engineer, 
Toronto, succeeding B. Ripley, whose pro- 
motion to engineer maintenance of way, 
eastern lines, at Toronto, was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 1. A. O. 
Wolff, division engineer, London, Ont., 
has been appointed assistant district engi- 
neer at Toronto. W. C. E. Robinson, 
division engineer of the Laurentian divi- 
sion, at Montreal, has been transferred in 
the same capacity to London. W. F. 
Koehn, bridge and building master of the 
Laurentian division at Montreal, succeeds 
Mr. Robinson as division engineer of the 
Laurentian division at Montreal. J. A. 
Irvine, division engineer at Sudbury, Ont., 
has been appointed assistant district engi- 
neer at Montreal, to succeed J. H. Forbes, 
who has been appointed assistant right-of- 
way agent at Montreal. L. M. Duclos, 
assistant engineer at North Bay, Ont., has 
been appointed division engineer at Sud- 
bury, to succeed Mr. Irvine. 


MECHANICAL 


C. T. Bryant, general foreman on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, at Peru, Ind., has 
been appointed master mechanic at Clifton 
Forge, Va., succeeding J. D. Davenport, 
deceased. 


S. M. Houston, assistant master me- 
chanic on the Southern Pacific at West 
Oakland, Cal., has been promoted to mas- 
ter mechanic at that point, succeeding J. 
Shelaberger, who retired October 1. 


John J. Hennessey, retired former 
master car builder of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and a past president 
of the Master Car Builders Association, 
died at his home in Milwaukee, Wis., Sep- 
tember 27. Mr. Hennessey served as mas- 
ter car builder of the Milwaukee from 
1888 until 1918. He retired in 1919. 


J. S. Major has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Staten Island Rapid Tran- 
sit (Baltimore & Ohio subsidiary), to suc- 
ceed J. F. Bowden, retired. E. L. Brown 
has been appointed assistant master me- 
chanic, succeeding H. E. Childs, resigned. 
Both of these officers will have their head- 
quarters at Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
The positions of chief sub-station main- 
tainer and general car foreman have been 
abolished. 


E. D. Hall, chief chemist of the Erie, 
with headquarters at Meadville, Pa., has 
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been appointed engineer of tests and chief 
chemist. R. W. Horton has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief chemist and C. P, 
Brooks has been appointed assistant engi- 
neer of tests. K. T. Miller, engineer of 
tests at Meadville, has been assigned to 
other duties. 


F. A. Butler, superintendent motive 
power and rolling stock of the Boston & 
Albany, retired on September 30, as an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 24. Mr. Butler was born on Sep- 
tember 21, 1868, at Shrewsbury, Mass., and 
entered railway service on June 20, 1892, 
with the Boston & Albany as a locomotive 
fireman. He then became engineman and 
later worked in the enginehouse at Beacon 
Park, Allston, Mass. In May, 1908, he 
was appointed road foreman of engines 
and in July, 1910, became master mechanic 


F. A. Butler 


of the Boston division. Mr. Butler was 
transferred in the latter capacity to the 
Albany division in November, 1916, and 
in January, 1924, he was appointed super- 
intendent motive power and rolling stock 
at Boston, the position he held until his 
retirement. The position of superintendent 
of motive power and rolling stock has been 
abolished. 


SPECIAL 


F. M. Perrine, district special agent 
on the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, has been promoted to chief special 
agent, with the same headquarters. The 
position of chief special agent has been 
unoccupied since the promotion of John 
C. Gale to assistant to the president, as 
announced in the Railway Age of July 30. 


OBITUARY 


Oscar G. McPhail, fuel supervisor on 
the Louisville & Nashville, with headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky., died at that point 
on September 25. 


Leonard J. Hackney, who retired in 
April, 1925, as general counsel of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
at Winter Park, Fla. on October 2, at 
the age of 83. 
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Come in... we're ready 


to talk Quality!” 


RAILWAY AGE 


GULF ENGINEERS help railroad men reduce maintenance costs 
with GULF’S HIGHER QUALITY od/ls and greases 


"THere ARE THREE IMPORTANT REASONS why 
railroad executives are saying, ‘““Come in — we’re 
ready to talk quality,” to Gulf representatives: 
FIRST, railroad men today are placing greater demands 

on their equipment. The annoyance and expense of 


failures or shutdowns for repairs or adjustments must 
be avoided. 


SECOND, they are placing maintenance costs under 
closer scrutiny and are demanding reductions in 
operating expenses. 


THIRD, they have found that their equipment operates 
more efficiently when protected with Gulf’s higher 
quality lubricants, applied as recommended by an 
experienced Gulf lubrication engineers 
When you use Gulf’s higher quality lubricants, 

you are getting the benefit of many years of re- 

search and experience with lubrication prob- 
lems by Gulf’s large staff of technical men. They 
have perfected oils and greases which can with- 
stand far greater punishment than they will re- 


ceive in normal service. Thus you are assured of 
lubricants which possess a margin of safety well 
beyond average requirements. The equipment to 
which these quality lubricants are applied nearly 
always make better operating records. 

The next time a Gulf engineer calls on you 
ask him to look over your equipment and recom- 
mend improved lubrication practice. You will 
not be obligated in any way, so why not take 
advantage of this money-saving service at once? 


Gulf Oil Corporation — Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston, Louisville, Toledo. 
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Number of road 











Ton-miles (thousands) locomotives on line 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles — —~ A ‘ 
. — L—___—_, — Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- Per cent 
Miles of ' Principal Loaded Per excluding revenue an _S_siserv- in- 
road Train- and (thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ice- service- 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders’ revenue stored Stored able able 
New England Region: New 
Boston & Albany.......... 1938 374 107,721 111,720 7,924 2,472 67.4 134,382 45,142 50 6 34 37.8 ” Be 
1937 374 138,820 143,520 9,484 3,034 65.9 171,257 60,238 58 12 21 23.0 
Boston & Maine........... 1938 1,937 224,532 247,452 20,008 7,881 71.4 422,914 156,051 104 3 133 55.4 Be 
1937 1,941 269,871 298,859 23,375 9,433 71.1 500,697 185,098 123 10 123 48.0 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.. .1938 1,997 290,789 367,965 19,169 9,843 64.4 543,466 190,152 150 20 99 7 N. 
193 2,011 351,402 427,852 23,786 12,102 68.0 640,038 234,508 190 2 73 3 
Great Lakes Region: Grea 
Delaware & Hudson.......1938 830 185,400 238,413 21,113 5,966 66.1 358,551 163,927 84 137 17 17.5 De 
1937 830 219,154 283,150 30,354 7,479 66.9 446,661 209,224 91 132 43 16.2 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1938 983 287,055 322,524 43,811 9,903 67.9 571,206 217,459 117 18 85 8. De 
1937 984 356,306 393,213 50,984 11,773 69.2 663,894 256,312 119 0 83 7.4 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1938 2,276 559,935 594,525 33,900 24,437 = 65.0 1,492,815 527,555 205 50 216 15.9 Et 
1937 2,277 709,793 747,980 36,923 30,534 65.8 1,854,863 694,950 236 27 202 $3.4 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1938 1,027 200,945 201,823 1,504 5,151 62.6 312,431 105,870 62 2 45 11.3 Gr 
1937 1,027 267,161 268,709 2,251 7,281 64.1 432,990 152,737 85 i 49 36.6 
EON VOY ccicccvccees 1938 1,288 258,642 284,633 40,169 10,287 64.7 649,367 270,038 105 2 130 54.9 Le 
1937 1,303 331,442 361,954 45,287 12,347 66.8 765,696 325,337 132 5 142 50.9 
New York Central......... 1938 10,651 2,101,553 2,204,899 130,149 68,964 60.8 4,503,248 1,804,911 663 284 548 36.7 Ne 
1937. 10,693 2,742,463 2,873,181 164,698 91,296 61.6 5,920,401 2,402,020 972 179 336 22.6 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.1938 1,672 434,645 440,003 5,181 15,270 62.2 930,819 330,031 136 27 35 17.7 N. 
1937 1,672 496,782 504,801 6,759 17,580 65.4 1,054,647 404,228 171 7 17 8.7 : 
Pere Marquette .......... 1938 2,081 261,944 271,326 5,975 6,815 61.3 442,708 169,042 87 25 48 30.0 Pe 
1937 2,081 362,923 369,671 7,124 9,699 61.8 619,535 233,572 112 8 26 17.8 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1938 233 50,494 SS rere 2,062 59.5 176,839 97,125 24 8 39 54.9 Pi 
1937 234 95,089 _ Zee 3,540 63.1 297,740 170,576 41 11 19 26.8 
MED er cioveebeidccevee 1938 2,421 536,229 550,135 12,041 16,456 65.6 981,319 346,773 130 15 134 48.0 W 
1937 2,421 585,621 600,004 12,125 17,723 66.3 1,033,548 371,239 149 27 112 38.9 
Central Eastern Region: Cent 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1938 6,314 1,217,898 1,482,725 158,532 38,236 62.0 2,611,670 1,142,332 549 171 550 43.3 BR: 
1937 6,330 1,576,307 1,912,364 194,936 48,903 63.7 3,318,689 1,513,804 720 79 472 37.1 
Central of New Jersey..... 1938 679 135,030 154,973 28,701 4,259 60.2 298,918 139,189 67 5 77 51.7 Ce 
1937 681 153,027 170,630 32,473 4,763 62.1 314,943 144,455 79 11 64 11.6 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1938 927 149,852 149,986 2,510 3,436 69.6 202,088 84,365 54 5 49 45.4 ra 
1937 931 179,973 180,230 3,100 4,655 68.7 276,542 116,991 52 3 47 46.1 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1938 435 72,830 73,471 644 1,661 59.4 124,784 57.961 47 7 29 34.9 EI 
1937 435 118,561 120,224 2,164 2,996 59.7 235,714 117,786 57 1 24 29.3 ‘ 
BOM THE iikecésccceves 1938 390 23,846 24,476 14,132 217 +49.9 16,919 6,312 27 11 9 19.1 - 
1937 393 27,031 27,688 15,418 227 = 49.1 17,829 6,515 32 ) 8 16.3 
Pennsylvania System .....1938 10,021 2,250,727 2,699,146 284,432 85,984 61.6 5,733,951 2,437,927 1,054 430 918 38.2 Pe 
1937 10,015 3,309,362 3,794,465 412,891 118,640 63.1 8,068,376 3,660,377 1,492 279 544 23.5 
DE Waceneocdseseeueca 1938 1,444 315,580 350,213 44,118 9,021 60.3 645,185 299,503 178 35 141 39.8 Re 
1937 1,445 422,999 462,618 52,328 11,693 62.0 831,042 390,629 194 27 110 33.2 
Pocahontas Region: Poca 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1938 3,050 718,265 747,966 31,447 31,820 56.7 2,657,062 1,448,351 321 80 128 24.2 Ct 
1937 3,050 850,793 889,767 38,537 38,896 56.7 3,283,968 1,788,053 401 44 108 19.5 
Norfolk & Western........ 1938 2,178 551,191 568,236 25,092 22,374 58.8 1,795,720 931,939 261 72 37 10.0 Ni 
1937 2,180 703,564 747,267 36,340 29,830 59.2 2,449,168 1,306,539 330 23 15 4.1 
Southern Region: Sout 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1938 5,079 457,183 461,277 6,775 9,112 64.1 523,555 185,122 244 42 92 24.3 Ay 
1937 5,117 561,544 564,317 7,699 12,099 63.0 679,965 252,301 233 54 89 23.7 5 
Central of Georgia........ 1938 1.886 239,253 240,933 3.556 4.852 67.4 273.360 98°334 98 : 26 21.0 Ce 
1937 1,886 283,697 287,069 4,496 5,901 70.0 321,682 121,387 107 ° 19 15.1 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1938 6,540 1,200,735 1,206,441 21,412 32,356 62.9 2,050,088 827.112 601 34. -224—Sts«éO2G:I 1 
> 3 A eee 1937 6,547 1,482,368 1,502,099 27,935 37,739 = 64.7 2,337,553 950,645 642 54 162 18.9 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1938 4,928 930,876 1,006,302 23.929 22373 59.6 1.568.960 730.852 306 37. 209-379 7 
1937 4,931 1,131,627 1,224,354 28,871 26,499 59.7 1,851,091 874,810 362 52 144 25.8 ; 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1938 4,305 428,480 434,616 3,809 10,355 65.4 599,559 227.855 212 34 60 19.6 Se 
1937 4,295 491,842 511,828 2,952 12,037 67.9 671,995 257,495 214 36 62 19.9 
rer ere 1938 6,561 1,172,139 1,186,438 16,453 26,323 66.7 1,480,800 557.525 489 2 211 30.1 Se 
1937 6,596 1,327,822 1,349,268 20,254 29,851 67.5 1,660,429 655,862 508 4 256 3.3 
Northwestern Region: Nor 
Chicago & North Western..1938 8,388 812,914 846,062 21,215 23,081 61.6 —‘1,489,476 507,782 318 172 210 30.0 CI 
1937 8,397 1,013,272 1,059,627 25,150 27,091 62.1 1,725,674 650,256 442 60 184 26.8 
Chicago Great Western..... 1938 1,450 238,635 239,376 9,096 6,866 61.4 437,260 156.407 62 6 23 25.3 CI 
1937 1,450 280,642 281,997 8,799 8,009 61.9 496,375 182,455 68 ‘. 25 26.9 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1938 10,943 1,202,626 1,245,863 55,235 33,200 61.3 2,163,106 857,306 473 70 151 21.8 ra 
1937. 11,105 1,362,887 1,467,102 67 ,064 37,602 61.9 2,402,635 964,087 551 27 93 13.9 
Chi., St. P. Minneap. & Om.1938 1,636 207 ,463 215,858 9,607 4,616 64.3 288,868 117.671 99 26 16 11.3 Cl 
1937 1,636 238,300 251,543 11,905 5,210 64.7 325,237 131,083 112 17 19 12.8 
ee 1938 7.976 671.979 663,543 23.425 22604 63.9 1,544,606 652.886 310 58 «172~—Sés«O321.9 Gr 
1937 7,997 841,595 837,167 29,410 29,869 58.3 2,157,024 1,007,448 330 57 161 29.4 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1938 4,273 346,898 351,163 3,172 7,594 64.2 443,290 169,874 111 we 37 25.0 M 
1937 4,278 419,074 428,265 6,562 9,682 64.3 591,815 249,862 125 , 24 16.1 
Northern Pacific .......... 1938 6,423 624,596 653,485 32,400 19,851 66.2 1,228,339 489,107 312 45 95 21.0 x, 
1937 6,429 719,713 761,509 42,124 22,851 64.6 1,396,752 557,458 377 19 74 15.7 
Central Western Region: Cent 
ARO ccccccccevescsescese 1938 912 217,822 234,676 1,554 4,692 61.1 310,864 122,000 55 11 29 30.5 \] 
1937 912 241,766 265,233 2,497 5,533 62.6 356,341 132,265 73 25 25.5 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1938 13,500 1,945,823 2,118,793 94,705 54,474 59.9 3,696,261 1,249,598 617 24 307 32.4 At 
G.C. & S.F. & P.&S.F.)..1937 13,562 2,209,003 2,405,181 100,079 62.687 59.5 4,206,095 1.453'878 682 6 258 27.3 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1938 8,893 1,109,149 1,146,702 44,963 32,056 63.9 2,071,825 864,287 410 61 85 15.3 (1 
1937 8,934 1,264,441 1,313,649 49,447 36,126 62.5 2,222,655 956.878 451 12 81 14.9 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1938 7,954 1,182,750 1,210,702 8,759 27,904 61.8 1,785,262 683,958 380 39 187 30.9 C] 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf). ..1937 8,113 1,371,496 1,404,270 7,652 32,057 62.9 2,016,977 786.725 429 18 178 28 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western.1938 2,563 226,020 246,009 23,830 6,181 68.0 393,583 156,544 133 29 38 19.0 D, 
1937 2,576 309,185 338,862 35,678 7,636 67.9 485,501 207,458 166 9 27 13.4 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. .1938 8,567 1,353,125 1,472,940 167,317 45,233 62.5 2,878,692 936,064 582 29 166 21.4 S 
1937 8,607 1,697,086 1,866,628 239.873 54,768 62.0 3,484,076 1,155,038 629 2 130 17.1 
re. SE seccecceseas 1938 9,903 1,589,907 1,643,192 85,891 50,344 60.6 3,269,997 1,116,699 528 132 212 24.3 l 
1937 9,911 1,914,667 1,984,126 113,700 57,231 59.0 3,720,902 1,259,420 611 58 190 22.1 
Southwestern Region: Sor 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines....1938 3,282 395,650 401,044 5,902 9,854 61.2 623,118 236,474 91 ava 115 55.8 M 
1937 3,282 444,273 449,653 6,025 11,850 60.8 747 326 275,706 119 5 70 36.1 
Missouri Pacific............ 1938 7,145 1,103,101 1,147,354 25,766 30,374 64.0 1,951,592 774,054 378 60 107 19.6 \I 
1937 7,144 1,240,432 1,303,727 29,590 35,182 64.7 2,196,613 908,956 417 40 82 15.2 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1938 4,845 687 ,433 694,161 9,792 13,917 60.8 901,489 360.076 246 63 78 20.2 Si 
1937 4,888 843,155 852,782 12,587 17,572 60.8 1,138,687 466,566 294 36 ae 18.9 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1938 1,690 224,521 226,935 3,132 6,357 65.0 372.575 138,213 63 38 23 18.5 S) 
1937 1,690 327.210 329.407 4,486 8,103 63.8 480,668 170,100 91 9 22 18.0 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1938 4,415 518,727 518,744 5,028 12,285 65.8 750,461 288,504 216 31 41 14.2 Tr 
1937 4,419 646,520 646,601 8,245 14,642 59.2 974,875 352,888 230 21 32 11.) 
Tenet & Pes ss cccsewes 1938 1,932 288,285 288,285 2,908 8,630 64.8 517,205 174,748 76 11 101 53.7 T 
193 1,944 339,932 339,932 2,121 10,105 63.1 626,436 211,729 86 7 89 18.9 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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ly, 1938, Compared with July, 1937, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Gross ton- 





Gross ton- miles Net Pounds‘of 
miles per per Net ton- coal per Loc 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross m¢ 
~ cent hour, excluding  ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles, tive 
rent Number of freight un- excluding  loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
n- cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- pet 
ice- A —~ ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tivesand locomo 
le Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
8 Boston & Albany.......... 1938 932 3,545 4,477 2.8 20,712 1,260 423 18.3 337 27.4 3,894 155 45.6 
0 1937 2,198 3,841 6,039 26.0 20,951 1,246 438 19.9 309 23.6 5,196 159 57.8 
4 Boston & Maine........... 1938 8,312 7,368 15,680 13.7 25,603 1,890 697 19.8 329 23.3 2,599 94 38.8 
0 193 8,129 6,524 14,653 14.2 25,813 1,863 689 19.6 393 28.1 3,076 96 44.1 
7 N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.. .1938 10,075 9,118 19,193 18.5 27,671 1,898 664 19.3 320 25.7 3,072 92 0.8 
3 193 8,218 11,231 19 449 12.1 26,477 1,851 678 19.4 381 28.9 3,762 96 6 
Great Lakes Region: 
5 Delaware & Hudson....... 1938 9,725 2,511 12,236 5.2 29,018 1,945 889 27.5 445 24.5 6,371 101 
: 1937 9,092 3,443 12,535 4.0 29,631 2,047 959 28.0 546 29.1 8,132 101 41 
6 Del., Lack. & Western..... 1938 13,004 4,836 17,840 17.8 35,966 2,017 768 22.0 389 26.1 7,136 123 ( 
| 193 12,928 6,234 19,162 13.3 31,567 1,887 729 21.8 433 28.7 8,403 127 7 { 
a Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1938 18,062 12,183 30,245 8.8 45,242 2,688 950 21.6 577 41.1 7,477 88 +8 
4 193 15,505 16,328 31,833 5.3 43,905 2,636 988 22.8 714 47.7 9,845 89 60 
3 Grand Trunk Western..... 1938 5,479 4,246 9,725 19.3 32,818 1,562 529 20.6 353 27.4 3,325 88 66. 
6 1937 4,676 7,067 11,743 17.8 32,042 1,635 577 21.0 417 31.0 4,797 88 71 
9 ee 1938 11,437 8,190 19,627 9.9 45,439 2,535 1,054 26.3 436 25.6 6,763 103 47.4 
9 193 10,749 9,426 20,175 9.1 40,515 2,340 994 26.3 517 29.3 8,054 107 5 
7 New York Central......... 1938 100,361 56,922 157,283 23.0 36,886 2,161 866 26.2 373 23.4 5,466 94 7 
6 1937 89,526 69,295 158,821 14.5 37,153 2,183 886 26.3 484 29.9 7,246 94 74 
7 N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.1938 7,999 6,861 14,860 6.4 40,948 2,145 761 21.6 753 56.0 6,367 78 7 
7 1937 6,136 8,996 15,132 Fe 38,730 2,126 815 23.0 900 59.9 7,799 82 91 
0 Pere Marquette .......... 1938 11,167 4,749 15,916 5.0 28,272 1,691 646 24.8 347 22.8 2,620 84 61.¢ 
8 1937 7,595 6,807 14,402 5.0 27,846 1,714 646 24.1 Sii 34.4 3,621 82 90 
9 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1938 9,132 8.714 17,846 33.2 49,383 3,508 1,927 47.1 177 6.3 13,447 77 25.1 
8 1937 8,434 10,686 19,120 30.3 46,399 3,152 1,806 48.2 292 9.6 23,515 83 46.9 
0 PUI Gos éevemaeks aeciont 1938 15,910 8,138 24,048 8.4 36,758 1,851 654 21.1 479 34.6 4,620 102 67.0 
9 1937 13,227 9,236 22,463 6.1 35,759 1,782 640 20.9 560 40.3 4,946 104 71.8 
Central Eastern Region: 
3 Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1938 61,693 21,064 82,757 20.3 30,359 2,174 951 29.9 446 24.1 5,836 124 45 
1 1937 55,927 30,785 86,712 11.1 28,057 2,134 974 31.0 567 28.8 7,714 128 56 
7 Central of New Jersey..... 1938 10,577 9,534 20,111 33.0 27.762 2,362 1,100 32.7 225 11.5 6.613 126 ( 
6 1937 9,618 8,760 18,378 29.1 26,493 2,160 991 30.3 246 13.1 6,843 131 55.8 
4 Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1938 3,443 2,536 5,979 9.8 25,600 1,352 564 24.6 453 26.5 2,936 120 48.1 
1 1937 2.953 3,414 6,367 6.4 28,204 1,540 651 25.1 590 34.2 4,054 112 61 
9 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1938 8,617 2,369 10,952 6.5 16,872 1,754 815 34.9 170 8.2 4,298 106 39.7 
3 1937 8,660 6,728 15,388 3.7 18,505 2,025 1,9%2 39.3 258 11.0 8,735 101 67 
1 ge Ce 1938 371 2,566 2,937 4.1 5,198 725 271 29.1 66 4.5 522 301 36.1 
3 1937 396 2,499 2,895 BB 5,437 681 249 28.7 68 4.8 535 348 40 
2 Pennsylvania System .....1938 208,787 50,103 258,890 17.9 38,377 2,589 1,101 28.4 307 17.6 7,848 102 45.0 
5 1937 181,470 71,161 252,631 16.4 35,876 2,486 1,128 30.9 470 24.1 11,790 108 65.7 
8 Reading ........+.-- eeeee 1938 26,735 8,312 35,047 19.6 26,960 2,048 951 33.2 279 14.0 6,691 122 
2 1937 23,483 12,494 35,977 8.2 25,684 1,970 926 33.4 356 17.2 8.720 127 5 
Pocahontas Region: 
2 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1938 47,237 9,696 56,933 4.4 57,214 3,722 2,029 45.5 813 31.5 15,318 67 52.1 
) 1937 53,736 13,629 67,365 0.9 57,404 3,892 2,119 46.0 921 35.3 18,911 67 59 
Y Norfolk & Western........ 1938 39,315 4,320 43.635 2.2 50,323 3,290 1,707 41.7 676 27.6 13,803 92 5 
l 1937 31,940 5,262 37,202 1.5 52,954 3,523 1,879 43.8 1,081 41.6 19,333 90 74 
. Southern Region: 
y Atlantic Coast Line....... 1938 17,151 4,664 21,815 24.8 20,304 1,147 406 20.3 279 21.4 1,176 113 42.5 
; 1937 14,534 6,952 21,486 24.2 21,755 1,213 450 20.9 362 27.6 1,591 105 5 
y Central of Georgia........ 1938 5,024 2,278 7,302 1.4 22022 1,150 414 20.3 366 26.8 1,682 114 6 
l 1937 3,548 4,071 7,619 2.2 21,517 1,143 431 20.6 495 34.5 2,076 120 R¢ 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1938 35,472 14,985 50,457 16.1 28,566 1,716 692 25.6 538 33.5 4,080 117 49 
) eo eee: 1937 28,933 20,311 49,244 14.3 26,670 1.588 646 23.2 624 38.3 4,684 117 61.8 
i Louisville & Nashville..... 1938 39,162 8,362 47,524 19.0 26,869 1,688 786 3a.7 487 25.0 4,784 114 63 
} 193 34,245 10,040 44,285 12.7. 25,483 1,639 774 33.0 649 32.9 5.723 116 77 
, Seaboard Air Line......... 1938 11,055 3.565 14,620 3.6 23,596 1,418 539 22.0 495 34.4 1,707 115 51 
‘ 1937 9,403 5,919 (15,322 2.0 22,916 1,394 534 21.4 551 37.9 1,934 119 
a 1938 21,030 15,518 36,548 43.7 22,418 1,272 479 41.2 492 34.8 2,741 133 
‘ 1937 19,842 18,660 38,502 12.0 21,937 1,258 497 22.0 539 36.3 3,208 136 ( 
Northwestern Region: 
) Chicago & North Western. .1938 40,811 19,851 60,662 9.2 29,599 1,895 646 22.0 277 20.4 1,953 102 { 
4 1937 36,575 25,204 61,779 8.0 26,269 1,751 660 24.0 361 24.2 2,498 107 5 
4 Chicago Great Western..... 1938 2,613 3,478 6,091 3.0 33,181 1,840 658 22.8 867 62.0 3,480 111 
1937 1,973 4,456 6,428 2.3 $2,960 1,771 651 22.8 959 68.0 4,059 117 1 
, Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1938 47 308 16.785 64,093 3.0 29,034 1,810 717 25.8 435 27.5 2,527 106 ¢ 
1937 42,733 22,033 64.766 3.0 28,124 1,774 712 25.6 489 30.9 2,801 110 8 
Chi., St. P. Minneap. & Om.1935 3,914 5,519 9,433 9.3 19,091 1,415 576 25.5 411 25.1 2,320 99 55.8 
: 193 3,666 5,908 9,574 8.2 18,672 1,395 562 25.2 465 28.5 2,585 101 62 
; Great Northern ........... 1938 36.549 11,250 47.799 7.2 34,539 2.311 977 28.9 453 24.5 2,641 103 45.4 
1937 36,458 12,254 48,712 7.4 39,164 2,583 1,206 33.7 686 34.8 4,064 92 5 
) Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1938 13,394 3,806 17,200 7.5 21,559 1,280 491 22.4 334 23.2 1,282 93 80.1 
, 1937 11,896 5,292 17,188 3.8 22,190 1,421 600 25.8 466 28.1 1,884 90 95.0 
) Northern Pacific .......... 1938 29,677 5,957 35,634 11.8 31,222 1,979 788 24.6 444 27.2 2,456 130 5 
193 25,797 5,963 31,760 8.3 30,293 1,950 778 24.4 566 35.9 2,797 130 ¢ 
Central Western Region: 
POND. oickesNaceneencience 1938 1:712 7,285 8,997 7.7 34,138 1,449 569 26.0 477 30.0 4.315 105 83.4 
1937 2.337 6,572 8,909 Ke 34,139 1,489 553 23.9 485 32.4 4,678 112 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1938 76,415 12,196 88,611 10.3 35,829 1,908 645 22.9 445 32.4 2,986 108 8 
G.C. & S.F. & P.&8.F.)..193 67,118 18,347 85,465 Pi 34,709 1,913 661 23.2 550 39.8 3,458 110 ] 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1938 30,392 14.676 45,068 9.4 30,469 1,878 783 27.0 612 35.5 3,135 100 
: 1937 26,619 22,176 48,795 5.3 28,678 1,766 760 26.5 653 39.4 3,455 105 
Chi.. Rock IT. & Pac. (incl. 1935 23,054 12,151 35,205 5.5 27 446 1,516 581 24.5 596 39.4 2,774 114 ¢ 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf). ..1937 20,874 14.281 35,155 5.8 26,452 1,476 576 24.5 692 44.9 3,128 112 ¢ 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western.1938 13,044 4,510 17,554 5 28,902 1,748 695 25.2 303 17.6 1,970 146 4 
: 937 11,649 4,990 16,639 5.0 25,275 1,576 673 ol.a 426 23.4 2,598 147 64.4 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. .1938 33,654 27,804 61,458 tue 35,958 2,142 697 20.7 479 37.0 3,980 97 
. 1937 32,939 32,112 65,051 5.9 32,610 2,068 686 21.1 562 42.9 4,329 100 
Union Pacific ............ 1938 42,282 18,037 60,319 11.9 42,749 2,069 707 22.2 603 44.9 3,638 108 67.{ 
! 1937 40,239 24,647 64,886 10.3 39,476 1,962 664 22.0 669 51.5 4,099 113 8 
Sovthvestern Region: 
Mo. Kansas-Texas Lines... .1938 5,949 3,324 9,273 4.7 29,739 1,581 600 24.0 760 51.8 2,324 81 f 
ae 1937 4.305 6,309 10,614 1.6 20,624 1,687 622 23.3 802 56.7 2,710 80 79.8 
Missouri Pacific...........- 1938 17,984 16,038 34,022 2.4 30,512 - 1,779 705 25.5 720 44.1 3,495 111 7 
; 1937 16,142 23,222 39,364 2.6 29,271 1,784 738 25.8 710 42.5 4,104 112 R 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1938 18,638 4,432 23,070 5.8 25,922 1,318 526 25.9 497 31.5 2,397 117 61 
: 1937 16,299 5.910 22,209 6.8 26,005 1,361 558 26.6 635 39.4 3,079 121 7 
St. Louis Southw. Lines...1938 2.623 2,609 = 5,232, 3.731.738 «1,661 616 21.7 875 61.9 2638 85 6 
z 1937. 2.323 «3,496 ~= 5,819» 3.128.157.1471 521 21.0 911 68.0 3,247 93 94 
Tex.s & New Orleans..... 1938 7,018 8,783 15,801 4.3 27.926 1.456 560 23.5 570 36.9 27108 86 ( 
oe 1937 6,897 11,405 18,302 6.4 28,380 1,519 550 24.1 593 41.6 2,576 84 78.1 
Texus & Pacific........... 1938 3,469 3,847 7,316 2.0 34,977 1.796 607 20.2 752 57.3 2,918 79 53.6 
1937 2,687 5,059 7,746 2.8 34,121 1,844 623 21.0 829 62.8 3,513 76 61.8 
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Railway Age Book Guide 


Here is a handy reference 
booklet on railroad books that 
are of interest to readers of 
“Railway Age.” In it are de- 
scribed practically all of the 
books published during the past 
decade that are in print. They 
are classified under subject head- 
ings and arranged in chronolog- 
ical order. A title index in the 
back facilitates quick refererice. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Accounting — Administration — Consolida- 
tion — Co-ordination — Economics — Finance 
— General — History — Law — Officers — Per- 
sonnel — Rates — Regulation — Statistics — 
Traffic Management — Valuation. 





1936, 28 pages, 6 x 9 inches, paper cover. 
1938. 12 page Supplement. : 


Free on Request 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
a 








—, 


STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circu- 
lation, etc., required by the Acts of Congress of August 
24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of Railway Age, publish-d 
weekly at Philadelphia, Pa., for October 1, 1938: 


State of New York i ™ 
County of New York ; 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county .aforesaid, personally appeared Roy V. Wright, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Managing Editor of the Railway 
Age and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in sec- 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Editor, S. O. Dunn, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
Managing Editor, Roy V. Wright, 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Business Managers, None. 


2. That the owners are: Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Stockholders of 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock are: I. R. Kerfoot, 15 Hillcrest Dr., Pelham 
Manor, N. Y.; P. A. Lee, Hopatcong, N. J.; Henry 
Lee, Hopatcong, N. J.; E. G. Wright, 398 N. Walnut 
Street, E. Orange, N. J.; S. O. Dunn, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; C. E. Dunn, 3500 Sheri- 
dan Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; L. B. Sherman, 375 Sheridan 
Road, Winnetka, Ill.; Mae E. Howson, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; B. L. Johnson, 6949 
Bennett Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York and Prudence Whitney 
Mallory, as Trustees under the last will and testament 
of Robert Mallory, Jr., deceased; Spencer Trask & 
Company, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. General 
partners of Spencer Trask & Company are: Edwin M. 
Bulkley, Walnut Street, Englewood, N. J.; Acosta 
Nichols, Cold Spring Road, Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Cecil 
Barret, Carlyle Hotel, New York, N. Y.; C. Everett 
Bacon, 16 Erwin Park, Montclair, N. J.; F. Malbone 
Blodget, 65 Patterson Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; Arthur 
H. Gilbert, 440 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Henry 
S. Allen, 407 Highland Ave., Orange, N. J.; William 
R. Basset, Old Church Road, Greenwich, Conn.; Wil- 
liam Kurt Beckers, South Salem Road, Poundridge, 
N. Y.; Reginald C. Foster, 484 Charles River St., 
Needham, Mass.; Edwin M. Bulkley, Jr., 21 Sturgis 
Road, Bronxville, N. Y.; S. Bayard Colgate, Center 
Street, Orange, N. J., Limited Partner; Henry A. 
Colgate, New Vernon, N. J., Limited Partner. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

ROY V. WRIGHT 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
September, 1938. 

[Seal] H. D. NELSON 

(My commission expires March 30, 1939.) 


——— 
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